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THE SUMMERFIELD G. ROBERTS AWARD 


The Summerfield G. Roberts Award of $1,000, created in the 
Spring of 1951, will be made through the Sons of the Republic 
of Texas and in cooperation with the Texas Institute of Letters 
for the work dealing with Texas before 1846 which best “‘per- 
petuates the memory and the spirit of the men and women who 
achieved and maintained the independence of Texas.” 


PURPOSE OF THE AwArD. The donor and the sponsors hope’ in 
this way to contribute toward a current understanding of the 
genesis of Anglo-American civilization in this region and an ac- 
curate appraisal of the character and characteristics of the 


pioneers. 


CONTINUITY OF THE AWARD. The Sons of the Republic of ‘Texas 
hope to offer this or similar awards annually. In later years it is 
expected that books published during the calendar year ending 
October 1 and manuscripts ready for publication will be eligible. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS FOR 1951. In view of the fact that only 
three months remain before the closing date (October 1) , manu- 
scripts cannot be considered this year. The first Summerfield G. 
Roberts Award will be presented to the living author of the 
work which best “perpetuates the memory and the spirit of the 
men and women who achieved and maintained the indepen- 
dence of Texas,’ regardless of the date of publication. 


Wuo May Enter. Books may be entered by the author, by 
the publisher, by other individuals, or by historical organizations. 
One copy of each work to be considered must reach each of the 
three judges by October 1, 1951, at the addresses given below. 


JUDGEs FOR 1951: Herbert Gambrell (Hall of State, Dallas 1), 
president, Texas State Historical Association, author of Anson 
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Jones, The Last President of Texas (New York, 1948) ; William 
R. Hogan, professor of history, Tulane University (New Or- 
leans), author of The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic 
History (Norman, 1947); and Louis Wiltz Kemp (214 West- 
moreland, Houston 6), president, San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, author of The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (Houston, 1944). Books by the judges are automati- 
cally ineligible for the award. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF Awarpbs. The recipient of the first Sum- 
merfield G. Roberts Award of the Sons of the Republic of Texas 
will be announced at the Awards Banquet of the Texas Institute 
of Letters in Dallas on November 17, 1951. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION address Colonel C. R. Tips, Pres- 
ident, Sons of the Republic of Texas, 701 Forest Avenue Road, 
Dallas 16. 


July 3, 1951 
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Che Historical Development of the 
Cevas State Cav System 


E.T. MILLER 


INTRODUCTION 


T is chronicled that Rehoboam, king of Judah in the ninth 
century B. c., sent Hadoram into Israel to collect tribute and 
that the Israelites stoned him to death. In England the out- 

breaks of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1380 and of Cade’s Rebellion 
in 1450 are attributed to tax levies. Schoolboys are familiar with 
the role of the stamp taxes in the drama of the American Revo- 
lution, but the average citizen is not so well acquainted with the 
classic observation made by Benjamin Franklin that “we are 
taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our foily, and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by allowing abate- 
ments.” 

Coming to more recent times, it is related that there is a super- 
stition held by the natives of Malaya that the orangutan is really 
human but that he remains speechless in order to avoid the 
payment of taxes. As late as the fall of 1927 there occurred a 
native uprising and a massacre of whites in Malaita Island of the 
Solomon group while officials were engaged in collecting the 
annual native head tax. When the tax collector appears off the 
coast at Melanesia, another Pacific island, a tom-tom is beaten, 
and at this warning the natives run to the woods and hide. 

Modern man, however, takes a more intelligent approach to 
taxation and his remedy for what he thinks are abuses is the 
peaceful political one of the ballot. Unlike in ancient and 
medieval times and in modern times among primitive peoples 
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the services rendered by government are numerous and are for 
the most part readily observable. It is from Walt Mason, who 
was a pleasing rhymer of the 1930's, that one finds: 


Perhaps there is a happy land where no assessors take their stand, 
demanding coin men cannot spare, imposing loads they cannot bear. 
... I'd find out to my bitter cost that tax-free countries are a frost. 
... A thousand things which make life great would all be missing in 
that state where tax collectors do not roam to tax you out of house 
and home. 


In the history of taxation in Texas the most historical case of 
a concerted state-wide protest again taxation was the ‘Taxpayers’ 
Convention which met in Austin on September 22, 23, and 24, 
1871. This group, including 217 delegates from ninety-four coun- 
ties, met in protest against property taxes. The epithet of “a body 
of sulks and soreheads” applied to it by the radicals could not 
be supported against a convention that included former gover- 
nors James W. Throckmorton, Elisha M. Pease, Andrew J. Ham- 
ilton, and other leading men of Texas. 

The following account of the development of the Texas state 
tax system shows an evolution of methods appropriate, to a de- 
gree, to the changes in the structure of the state’s economy, to 
the introduction of new enterprises, to the expansion of occu- 
pations, and to the diversification and growth of the wealth and 
income of the people of the state. A tax may be defined as a 
compulsory payment for the support of the government and for 
other public purposes. For the support of the government history 
shows reliance on business taxes and selective sales taxes. ‘Taxes 
which have in them the non-fiscal element of regulation, such as 
liquor licenses and licenses of service occupations, have also 
multiplied. 

With the exceptions of the poll and inheritance taxes and that 
part of the property tax which falls on owner-occupied homes 
and on personal consumption property the Texas taxes are, for 
the most part, of the nature of “hidden taxes.” This is true of 
the taxes whose impact is on businesses, for while there is uncer- 
tainty as to the division of their incidence among sellers, con- 
sumers, wage earners, and suppliers of materials, it is not unlikely 
that there is some shifting to consumers through price. There is 
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less uncertainty about a conclusion that the selective sales taxes 
are largely shifted to consumers. 

The preceding observations may be regarded as obiter dicta 
in this factual history of the origins, the modifications, and the 
fiscal significance of the taxes of the Texas state system. 


I. Earty STATEHOOD, 1846-1860 


During the Spanish-Mexican period of Texas history taxes 
appear to have been wholly of the indirect kind, such as con- 
sumption excises and import duties. During the period of the 
Republic import duties were the main source of tax revenue, but 
a classified property tax, business licenses, and a poll tax were 
also employed. 

The principal provisions of the Constitution of 1845 relating 
to taxation were that taxation should be equal and uniform 
throughout the state and that the legislature had the power to 
levy an income tax and to tax occupations other than agricul- 
tural and mechanical. It contained no specific exemptions from 
the property tax, except that the legislature could exempt house- 
hold furniture and other property belonging to each family to 
the amount of $250. 

The main levy was the general property tax, which was offi- 
cially called then, as now, the ad valorem tax. It was levied only 
for general revenue, and the rate varied from 20 cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation of property in 1846 to 12.5 cents in 
1860. It was the only tax on business, except the license taxes on 
ordinary occupations. The most productive of revenue of the 
license taxes were those on the mercantile and liquor businesses. 
After 1848 the tax upon these was one-fifth of 1 per cent of the 
cost of their purchases. A poll tax of $1 was levied throughout 
the period, except that it was reduced to fifty cents in 1858. 

In 1860 the total assessed value of property was $294,315,639, 
of which $122,294,764 was real property; $106,688,g20, negro 
slaves; $36,559,702, livestock; and $28,772,253, other property. 
The assessed property tax was $64,727 in 1846 and $367,894 in 
1860; the assessed poll tax was $15,310 in 1846 and $27,746 in 
1860; and occupation taxes amounted to $13,830 in 1846 and to 
$52,280 in 1860. There was indifferent compliance with all the 
tax laws. The state during this period depended upon the indem- 
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nity bonds received from the federal government in 1850 and 
the payment of obligations due the Republic. 


II, THE Crvit War AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1861-1879 


This period covers the Civil War, the Reconstruction, the na- 
tion-wide business depression, and the business revival. 

The property tax rate was 16 cents in 1861 but fluctuated 
thereafter from 12.5 cents to 50 cents. This 50 cent rate was in 
effect in 1863, 1864, and from 1871 through 1880. The poll tax 
was raised to $1 in 1862 and remained at this figure until 1882. 
In 1862 and 1863 there was a salary tax of 25 cents on each $100 
of salary in excess of $500. Occupation taxes, which were pop- 
ularly called income taxes, were levied on businesses and profes- 
sions. Thus, for the latter part of the war, doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, and railroad employees were taxed at rates of from 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent of their gross receipts. The liquor business, 
railroads, insurance companies, and some other businesses also 
were taxed on their gross receipts. In 1862 a special tax of $50 
was levied upon insurance companies; this is the first instance 
in the state’s history of a special tax upon corporations. In 1864 
this tax was raised to $100, and there was imposed in addition a 
tax of 2 per cent on gross receipts. In 1864 the assessed property 
tax was $1,790,959; the assessed poll tax, $75,204; and other 
taxes, $179,005. 

During Reconstruction the state as a result of the war was 
prostrate in every respect, and the severe crisis of 1873 aggravated 
the distressful condition of affairs. The property tax was the main 
reliance for revenue, and it constituted a heavy burden, particu- 
larly after 1870. Business income and salary taxes were levied for 
the four years, 1867-1870, but with poor results. In 1870, a tax 
of 2 per cent was levied on the gross receipts of railroad, insur- 
ance, and telegraph companies, but early in 1871 for railroads 
and the telegraph companies the tax became 1 per cent of net 
receipts; a fixed tax of $500 was levied upon life insurance com- 
panies and a tax of $250 upon fire and marine insurance com- 
panies. In 1873 railroads and telegraph companies became taxable 
by the property tax only, and the tax upon fire and marine insur- 
ance companies was reduced to $200. Paschal characterized tax- 
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ation during the years 1861-1874 as “another of those subjects 
upon which legislation had been feverish, restless, changeable, 
and almost unreconcilable.” 

The end of the radical regime came with the inauguration of 
Richard Coke as governor on January 15, 1874. The business 
depression which began in 1873 lasted, however, until 1879. The 
Constitution of 1876 was drafted and adopted during this period 
of severe business depression and of reaction against the exactions 
of the Reconstruction administration. 

The Constitution of 1876, unlike previous ones, limited the 
state tax on property, exclusive of the tax to pay the public debt, 
to 50 cents on the $100 valuation of property. But the taxes and 
the methods of administration authorized to the state government 
by this constitution were unchanged from those of the Consti- 
tution of 1845. Equality and uniformity in the taxation of prop- 
erty was enjoined; occupation taxes, except upon persons engaged 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, were authorized; a state 
income tax was permitted; a poll tax was authorized, and one of 
$1 for the benefit of the public free schools was made a manda- 
tory levy. 

It was not until 1879 that there were any additions to the list 
of corporations which were subject to special taxation, by which 
is Meant taxes in addition to the property tax. An annual tax of 
$750 was levied upon express companies, one of $50 upon gas 
manufacturing companies; the tax upon telegraph companies was 
made 1 cent for each full message sent and one-half cent for each 
less-than-full message; and the tax upon the gross receipts of 
railroads, steamboats, and stages from passenger travel within the 
state was set at 1 per cent. There were no corporation charter 
fees imposed before 1879, except in the case of insurance com- 
panies, but in that year they were instituted. These fees were $100 
for railroad, telegraph, and street railway corporations; $25 for 
other private profit corporations; and $5 for religious, charitable, 
educational, and the like non-profit corporations. There were no 
similar fees charged foreign corporations for permission to do 
business within the state. 

Also in 1879 there was an increase in the number of occupa- 
tions subject to the general occupation tax law, and rate changes 
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also were made. Merchants were classified according to the 
amount of their purchases and a fixed amount of tax per class 
levied. In some instances the occupation taxes were intended to 
be quite repressive, as, for example, the ones for state purposes 
alone of $1,000 on nine and ten pin alleys and of $200 on fortune 
tellers. 

The tax legislation of 1879 was the broadest and most signifi- 
cant of any in the history of the state up to that time. The need 
of more revenue for the ordinary functions of the government 
and the belief in the inadequacy of the property tax as the sole 
method of taxing corporations account for the new taxes and the 
changes in the rates of the old ones. . 

Assessed values of property were $256,714,432 in 1861, $171,- 
818,986 in 1870, and $303,8g90,267 in 1879. The assessed property 
tax was $465,494 in 1861 at a 16 cents rate, $257,800 in 1870 at 
a 15 cents rate, and $1,519,516 in 1879 at a 50 cents rate. Poll tax 
assessments were $28,521 in 1861 at 50 cents, $103,858 in 1870 
at $1, and $513,778 in 1879 at $2. Occupation taxes yielded 
$43,097 in 1861, $148,149 in 1870, and $425,229 in 1879. The 
financial reports of the state up to 1882 do not give the collec- 
tions of property and poll taxes but only the assessments, and 
the assessments were then, as now, always considerable above the 


amounts collected. 
III. To THE OPENING OF WorLD War I, 1880-1914 


Between 1880, when the recovery from business depression 
was well under way, and 1914, when World War I began, ‘Texas 
remained predominantly agricultural. There was, however, con- 
siderable growth in manufacturing, mining, railroad construc- 
tion, local electric utilities, and banking, and there were also the 
beginnings of the oil and gas industries. All of these increased 
taxable capacity and made possible the provision for Confederate 
pensions and the expansion of expenditures for education, the 
asylums, the penal institutions and reformatory. This group ac- 
counted for about 36 per cent of state expenditures in 1881 and 
for about 80 per cent in 1914. 

The net receipts of the state government, excluding land and 
bond sales, increased from $2,568,925 in 1880 to $16,888,137 in 
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1914. The property tax continued to be the principal source of 
tax receipts, and it accounted for 76.3 per cent of such receipts 
in 1914. In 1880 there was only the single rate of 40 cents, but 
in 1914 there were a general revenue rate of 12.5 cents, a school 
rate of 20 cents, and a Confederate pension rate of 5 cents. In 
1883 the constitution was amended to limit to 35 cents the rate 
for general revenue purposes and to authorize a separate rate of 
not to exceed 20 cents for the benefit of the public free schools. 
This amendment also dedicated one-fourth of all state occupation 
tax receipts to the school fund. In 1912 an amendment to the 
constitution authorized a separate property tax of not more than 
5 cents for pensions to indigent Confederate veterans, members 
of frontier organizations, and veterans of the state militia. 

In the field of tax administration the office of state revenue 
agent was established in 1891, the function being that of securing 
a better enforcement of the revenue laws of the state. This office 
was abolished in 1918. The state tax board, composed of the 
comptroller, the secretary of state, and an appointive state tax 
commissioner, was created in 1905. Its chief specified function 
was the ascertainment of the intangible assets of certain busi- 
nesses. The full rendition act, which was a strengthening of the 
oaths of assessors and of the members of boards of equalization, 
was passed in 1907. This law caused a spurt in assessed values, 
but it soon lapsed into a state of desuetude. In 1907 there was 
created the automatic tax rate board, composed of the governor, 
the comptroller, and the treasurer, to calculate the property tax 
rates for the general revenue and the public free school funds. 

In 1905 the intangible assets tax law was enacted. Intangible 
assets were declared to be the positive difference, if any, between 
the value of the business firm as a unit and the value of its 
physical property. Such ascertained assets become subject to the 
regular state property tax rates. The law was amended in 1907 
to apply only to railroad, bridge, ferry, turnpike, and toll road 
companies, but in its 1905 version it included also wharf, tele- 
graph, interurban railway, express, chair car, refrigerator car, 
tank car, packing house, and pipeline companies, though it was 
optional with these businesses to elect as an alternative tax the 
gross receipts tax. 
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Up to 1905 the only banks in Texas were national banks, pri- 
vate banks, and a few state banks chartered under the Constitu- 
tion of 1869, but in 1905 the present state banking system was 
authorized. Different methods of taxing state and national banks 
were practiced until 1911, when the current method of taxing 
them alike was adopted. The real estate is taxable to the bank, 
and the stockholders are taxable on the value of their shares less 
the proportionate amount of real estate taxed. 

In 1907 the general occupation taxes on what were called “use- 
ful” occupations were repealed. Among the many dropped were 
merchants, lawyers, bankers, dentists, and operators of livery sta- 
bles and wagon yards. The tax on physicians was repealed in 
1899. Those left subject to the taxes were peddlers, traveling 
medical specialists, the liquor dealers, commission businessmen, 
occupations providing amusement, and a miscellaneous lot of 
other vocations. In general, these taxes, if not shifted, may be 
said to apply to those who have tax ability and are not reached 
adequately, if at all, by the property tax. They were next in 
production of revenue to the property tax during the most of 
this period. They provided 25.6 per cent of tax receipts in 1881, 
14.5 per cent in 1907, and 6.5 per cent in 1914. In 1905 an 
inspection tax of 10 cents per ton of feeding stuff for livestock 
was enacted. It is administered by the director of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College’s Experiment Station. 

The most striking tax development in this period was the 
growth of special occupation taxation of corporations. In 1881 
such taxes brought in only $30,542 or 1.2 per cent of total tax 
receipts; in 1914 they produced $1,514,059 or 10.7 per cent. The 
development was both in the method of taxation and in addi- 
tions to the taxable list. Prior to 1893 there was no franchise tax, 
but franchises were presumably taxable as property. In 1893 an 
annual franchise tax of $10 was levied on both domestic and 
foreign corporations. In 1897 the tax on domestic corporations 
was graduated from $10 to $50 according to the amount of cap- 
ital stock, and higher rates were levied upon foreign corporations. 
In 1905 it was provided that the tax should be assessed on a base 
either of the entire authorized capital stock or of the issued 
capital stock plus surplus and undivided profits, whichever 
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amount was the larger. In 1907 the rates on domestic corpora- 
tions were lowered and those on foreign raised. 

The charges tor chartering domestic corporations and for is- 
suing permits to foreign ones to do business within ‘Texas are 
called in the statutes fees, but in fiscal literature they are classed 
as taxes when they make large contributions to the generai rev- 
enue. In 1882 the rates were increased over those of 1879, and 
graduation was introduced. it was not until 1889, however, that 
foreign corporations were required to pay permit tees. Charter 
and permit fees were raised in 1905 and again in 1gog. In the 
1909 law the charter fee for railroad, telegraph, street railway, 
and express companies was $200, but if the authorized capital 
stock exceeded $100,000, an additional fee of 50 cents for each 
additional $1,000 was imposed. The charter fee for charitable, 
religious, educational, and such like corporations was $10. ihe 
charter fee for other corporations was $50, but if authorized 
capital stock exceeded $10,000, an additional fee of $10 for each 
additional $10,000 was imposed. The permit fee for foreign cor- 
porations was $50 for the first $10,000 of authorized capiial stock 
and $10 for each additional $10,000. The minimum fee for any 
foreign building and loan association was $250, and there was a 
limit of $1,000 of the fee payable by a foreign corporation whose 
business was the lending of money. 

‘Lhe taxation of oil began in 1905 with a tax of 1 per cent of 
the market value of production, but the rate was reduced to one- 
haif of 1 per cent in 1907. The yield of this tax was $69.289 in 
1914. Oil and natural and artificial gas pipelines were brought 
under special taxation in 1905 with a tax of 2 per cent of gross 
receipts, and wholesale dealers in oil became taxable at 2 per 
cent of gross receipts. 

The change in the method of taxation was the replacement of 
fixed amounts of tax by gross receipts rates. Business became 
unsettled in the United States early in the 18g0’s, culminating 
in the great crisis of 1893, and a state of depression ensued which 
lasted until 1898. During this period of depression corporations 
were a target of public hostility, and this was a factor in corpora- 
tion tax developments of the 18go’s. In 1893 a tax of 25 cents on 
each $100 of the capital stock of sleeping, palace, and dining car 
companies employed within the state was enacted, and in 1897 
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an additional tax of 214 per cent of the gross receipts of these 
companies from passenger travel originating and ending within 
the state was levied. In 1905 the rate was raised to 4 per cent, 
excepting buffet service, and in 1907 it was increased to 5 per 
cent. Express companies were taxed a fixed amount of $750 in 
1881, reduced to $500 in 1882, raised to $1,000 in 1889, but in 
1895 the fixed amount was replaced by a 114 per cent tax on 
gross receipts. This rate was raised to 214 per cent in 1905. In 
1905 the message method of taxing telegraph companies was 
changed to a tax of 3 per cent on gross receipts, and in 1907 the 
rate was reduced to 234 per cent. The first special tax on tele- 
phone companies was enacted in 1882 and was a fixed annual 
one of $50. In 1893 this method was changed to one of a tax of 
25, cents for each telephone in use. In 1905 the method was again 
changed to that of a gross receipts tax of 214 per cent, but in 
1907 the rate was reduced to 114 per cent. 

The tax on the gross passenger receipts of stagecoaches was 
repealed in 1897; of steamboats, in 1898; and of railroads, in 
1905. The first special taxation of street railways was in 1897 and 
was one of $2 per mile of track. In 1907 an additional tax of from 
one-half of 1 per cent to three-fourths of 1 per cent, according to 
population of place served, was levied. In 1880 only gas com- 
panies among local public utilities were subject to a special 
occupation tax, and the tax was a fixed one of $50. In 1882 
amounts of $35 and $20, according to place of operation, were 
adopted. In 188g electric light plants and in 1897 water plants 
became taxable and after the manner and in the amounts appli- 
cable to gas plants. In 1905 a gross receipts tax of one-fourth of 
1 per cent replaced the taxes of fixed amounts. In 1907 the rates 
were made one-half of 1 per cent and one-fourth of 1 per cent, 
according to population of locality served. 

In 1880 life insurance companies were subject to an annual 
tax of $300, but this method was succeeded in 1893 by a tax of 
114 per cent on gross receipts. In 1897 the rate was raised to 2 
per cent and in 1905 to 214 per cent, but with reduction to one- 
half of 1 per cent or one-fourth of 1 per cent if the company 
should invest one-fourth or one-half of its entire assets in defined 
Texas securities. The famous Robertson Law, enacted in 1907, 
required life insurance companies to invest in defined Texas se- 
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curities not less than 75 per cent of their legal reserves for ‘Texas 
policyholders. In 1907 the tax rate was raised to 3 per cent, but 
this was subject to a reduction to one-half of 1 per cent if as 
much as 50 per cent of the company’s assets were invested in 
defined Texas securities. In 1909 life insurance companies char- 
tered by Texas were relieved of the tax on gross premium receipts 
and became taxable only by the property tax. It was provided 
that from a company’s total assets there should be deducted the 
reserve and the assessed value of all real estate and that any re- 
mainder should be assessed as personal property. Foreign life 
companies remained subject to the 3 per cent tax on gross pre- 
mium receipts, but the rate was reducible to 2 per cent according 
to ratios of investment in obligations secured by liens on ‘Texas 
real estate. 

Until 1882 fire and marine insurance companies were subject 
to an annual tax of $200, but in that year guaranty, accident, 
health, and livestock companies were added to the taxable list 
and at the rate of $200 annually. In 1893 a tax of one-half of 1 
per cent on gross premiums replaced the method of fixed annual 
amount. In 1897 the rate on fire and marine companies was left 
at one-half of 1 per cent, but the rate on others of this group 
was raised to 1 per cent. In 1905 the rate on surety and guaranty 
companies was made g per cent and that on fire and other non- 
life companies was set at 134 per cent; in 1907 the rate on all 
non-life companies was made 2 per cent, but it was reducible by 
investment of proportions of entire assets in defined Texas se- 
curities. In 1911 the rate was raised 2 6/10 per cent, subject to 
reduction to one-half of 1 per cent according to investment of the 
entire assets. In 1913 there was enacted an additional tax, known 
as a maintenance tax, of not to exceed 114 per cent of the gross 
premium receipts of fire insurance companies for the purpose of 
meeting the costs of state regulation. Any surplus in one year 
reduces the assessment of the succeeding year. This policy of 
assessing the costs of regulation to the companies began in 1910, 
but no set tax rate was stipulated. During this period the taxes 
paid by insurance companies were the most productive of all the 
special occupation taxes. 

Credit reporting agencies were first taxed in 1889 and at $250 
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annually. The amount was increased to $300 in 1897, but it was 
replaced in 1905 by a tax of one-half of 1 per cent of gross 
receipts. Other occupations not listed above which became sub- 
ject to special occupation taxation by the gross receipts method 
in 1905 were car companies at 3 per cent and publishers of school 
textbooks and law books at 1 per cent. In 1907 wholesale liquor 
dealers became taxable at one-half of 1 per cent of gross receipts, 
and pistol dealers at 50 per cent. 

In 1881 the state poll tax was $2, of which $1 was for general 
revenue and $1 for the public free schools. In 1882 the general 
revenue poll tax was reduced to 50 cents, at which figure it has 
since remained. In 1903 the constitutional requirement of the 
payment of the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting was adopted. 
In 1914 poll tax receipts were $920,127 or 6.1 per cent of total 
tax receipts as compared with assessed $574,446 or 22.9 per cent 
in 1881. 

The inheritance tax, introduced into the Texas tax structure 
in 1907, applied only to collateral heirs and strangers to the 
blood. Beneficiaries were classified into three groups with differ- 
ent exemptions and different rates for the several groups and for 
the amount inherited. 

The first special tax commission to survey the tax system of 
the state was authorized by the legislature in 1899. It was com- 
posed of the state comptroller, the state revenue agent, and an 
appointee of the governor. It reported in 1899; it was the work 
of O. B. Colquitt, state revenue agent, and while informative and 
apparently favoring separation of sources of state and local rev- 
enues no changes in the tax system resulted from it. 


IV. THROUGH THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 1915-1940 


This period covers World War I, its aftermath, and the Great 
Depression. In the course of it Texas became more industrialized, 
according to such indices as the decline of the rural population 
from 75.9 in 1910 to 54.6 per cent in 1940; the growth in the 
value of the products of manufacture from $361,270,000 in 1914 
to $1,539,220,000 in 1939; the increase in the value of mineral 
products from $18,383,000 in 1910 to $714,905,000 in 1940; the 
growth in bank resources from $506,370,000 at the close of 1914 
to $3,113,825,000 at the end of 1940; and the increase in motor 
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vehicle registrations from 194,720 in 1917, the year when the 
state highway commission was established, to 1,802,063 in 1940. 
These developments were reflected in the character and the pro- 
ductiveness of the state taxes, and they sustained the resort to 
business taxes and consumer excises. 

Total revenue receipts of the state government were $17,255,- 
983 in 1915 and, excluding additions to permanent funds, $181,- 
280,463 in 1940. 

The property tax continued to decline relatively, though not 
absolutely. Its yield in 1915 was $9,942,729 or 73.4 per cent of 
tax and license receipts, while in 1940 it produced $22,275,576 
or 18.3 per cent of such receipts. Rates were 55 cents on the $100 
valuation of property in 1915 and 69 cents in 1940. In 1925 the 
Confederate pension tax rate was raised to 7 cents as the result 
of a constitutional amendment adopted in 1923, and in 1919 the 
rate for public free schools was increased to 35 cents, as author- 
ized by the constitutional amendment of 1918. 

The Great Depression of the 1930’s caused a number of easing 
modifications of the property tax to be made. In 1931 payment 
of this tax in two installments was authorized, and in 1932 a 
constitutional amendment exempted from state property taxation 
homesteads up to $3,000 of their assessed valuation. An act of 
1934 which sought to provide discounts for early payment of 
property taxes was declared unconstitutional, but as a result of 
a constitutional amendment in 1937 a valid act was passed in 
1939. The constitutional amendment adopted in 1937 carried 
also the provision that the standard of valuation of property for 
purposes of taxation is fair cash market value, but this standard 
has not been statutorily implemented by the legislature. In 1929 
the constitution was amended to permit the taxation for county 
purposes of the western lands of the University. In 1933 oil pipe- 
lines were added to the list of businesses whose intangible assets 
are taxable. A constitutional amendment adopted in 1932 author- 
ized the legislature to relinquish taxes delinquent for ten years. 
In 1933, 1934, and 1935 legislation either released interest and 
penalties or released interest and reduced penalties on delinquent 
property taxes, if the taxes were paid by certain stated dates, and 
in 1935 the collection of all delinquent property taxes prior to 
December 31, 1919, was forever barred. 
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After January 1, 1935, the two offices of the assessor and the 
collector of taxes became consolidated into the one office of 
assessor-collector in counties having a population of 10,000 or 
more. 

In 1927 the voters defeated a proposed amendment to the 
constitution which would have permitted the separation of the 
sources of state and local revenues and which also would have 
empowered the legislature to classify property for purposes of 
taxation; that is, it would have repealed the equal and uniform 
clause in the constitution. In 1934 there was again defeated a 
proposed amendment which would have authorized classification 
and the application of different rates of taxation to the different 
classes. In 1934 also the voters defeated a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would limit the total amount of revenue col- 
lected during a biennium to an amount equal to the product 
obtained by multiplying the number of inhabitants of the state 
by the sum of $22.50. This proposal was an attempt to set indi- 
rectly a ceiling to taxation. Declared unconstitutional was an act 
in 1939 to remit to all counties for five years one-half of the state 
property tax for general revenue purposes. 

Between 1914 and 1930 important new taxes were introduced 
into the tax structure. The motor vehicle registration fee, which 
is really a tax, entered in 1917, and in 1920 was introduced a tax 
of one-fourth of 1 per cent on the gross receipts of those pro- 
ducing or purchasing natural gas and transporting it by pipeline 
to or near the limits of any municipality in which the gas is to 
be received. This tax is known as the gas utility tax and is ad- 
ministered by the railroad commission. 

In 1919, when the office of game, fish, and oyster commissioner 
was created, there were levied taxes on fish, oysters, turtles, and 
terrapins taken for sale, and in 1929 and 1931 a tax on the skins 
or pelts of certain fur-bearing animals was enacted. The taxes on 
marine products were repealed in 1933 and 1939 and the tax on 
pelts ended in 1937. In 1932, for example, the tax on pelts or 
furs yielded $15,406 and the fish and oyster taxes $28,940. These 
taxes were administered by the game, fish, and oyster commis- 
sioner, and the proceeds accrued to the commission for adminis- 
trative expenses. In 1923 there was a revision of the 1911 law 
taxing coin operated machines, it being made to apply specif- 
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ically to phonographs, electric pianos, electric batteries, and 
weighing machines; the tax was reduced from an annual one of 
$25 to $1 and $5, according as the fee was one cent or five cents. 
In 1921, 1933, and 1936 there were further revisions of this law 
to cover machines vending commodities, play machines, and those 
for amusement. 

The taxation of gasoline began in 1923 with a tax of 1 cent a 
gallon. In 1927 the rate was increased to 3 cents for the period 
March 16, 1927, to September 1, 1928, on which date the 
tax became 2 cents. In 1929 the rate was raised to 4 cents. In 
1933 this tax was broadened to become the motor fuel tax, with 
the rate on gasoline remaining at 4 cents and with higher rates 
being imposed on other types of motor fuel. In 1932 there began 
the assumption by the state of the payment of the principal and 
interest of county and road district highway bonds, and one- 
fourth (one cent) of the gasoline tax was allocated to a fund 
for this purpose. The motor fuel tax produced $3,229,132 in 
1924 and by 1940, when its yield was $45,947,768, it was the 
largest single producer of revenue in the tax system. Motor 
vehicle licenses yielded $1,628,958 in 1920 and $8,512,458 in 
1940. 

In 1923 the taxation of sulphur by a special tax began. ‘The 
rate then adopted was 2 per cent of the market value of pro- 
duction. 

In 1931 began the taxation of natural gas, cement distributors, 
and cigarettes. The tax on natural gas was 2 per cent of the 
market value of production; the tax on cement was 114 cents on 
the 100 pounds at the first intrastate sale; and the cigarette tax 
Was $1.50 per 1,000 cigarettes weighing not more than 3 pounds 
per 1,000 and $3.60 per 1,000 weighing more than 3 pounds per 
1,000. The tax on gas produced $161,272 in 1932 and $750,291 
in 1940; the yield of the cigarette tax was $3,420,645 in 1932 
and $7,203,756 in 1940. 

There were no important changes made in the long list of 
occupations included under the general occupation tax law of 
1gi1 until 1931, when an extensive revision was made. Pistol 
dealers were brought under this measure with an annual tax of 
$10, which replaced a levy of 50 per cent of their gross receipts. 
In 1933 a tax of 3 per cent of the gross receipts of boxing and 
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wrestling matches was enacted. It is administered by the com- 
missioner of labor statistics, and the proceeds go into an enforce- 
ment fund. 

Horse racing with betting thereon was legalized in 1933 and 
a pari-mutuel tax was levied, but there was a repeal of this action 
and of the tax in 1937. The receipts from the tax and the licenses 
were $594,625 in 1937. In 1933 a constitutional amendment was 
adopted which permitted the sale of vinous and malt liquors, 
and in 1935 another amendment repealing state-wide prohibition 
was adopted. Taxes on beer and wine were levied in 1933 and on 
spirituous alcoholic liquor in 1935. The tax on beer was $1.50 
a barrel, but it was reduced to $1.24 in 1935. The 1935 tax on 
alcoholic liquor was 80 cents a gallon, but it was increased to 96 
cents in 1936. The voters defeated in 1936 a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution which would authorize a state liquor 
dispensary system. The liquor, beer, and wine taxes and licenses 
produced $6,948,878 in 1940. 

In 1934 there was enacted a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleo- 
margarine made of imported foreign oils. As no oleo made of 
foreign oils is sold in Texas, this tax has produced no receipts. 

In 1935 the store (anti-chain) tax was added to the tax system. 
This tax yielded $703,805 in 1940. 

In 1936 four new taxes were introduced into the tax structure 
including the tax on admissions to places of amusement, the rate 
being 1 cent on each 10 cents in excess of 50 cents; the tax of 20 
per cent of the value of special prizes given in connection with 
the operation of theaters, places of amusement, and business en- 
terprises; the tax on secured notes and obligations; and the un- 
employment compensation tax. In 1940 the note stamp tax 
yielded $353,725 and the unemployment compensation tax, $21,- 
821,177. 

In 1919 the crude oil tax was raised from its 1907 rate of one- 
half of 1 per cent of market value of production to 114 per cent; 
in 1923 it was increased to 2 per cent, but in 1933, because of the 
effect of the Depression and of the discovery of the rich East 
Texas Oil Field upon the price of oil, the method of taxation 
was changed to one of 2 cents a barrel when the market value 
was $1 or less a barrel and 2 per cent of market value when it 
was over $1 a barrel. In 1936 these rates were increased to 2.75 
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cents and 2.75 per cent. An additional tax of one-twentieth of 
1 per cent of the market value was enacted in 1917 and is known 
as the regulation pipeline tax. It is a maintenance tax or one to 
meet the costs of the regulation of the industry. The tax was 
changed to one-tenth of 1 per cent in 1931 and to three-sixteenths 
of 1 per cent in 1935. The receipts from the crude oil tax in- 
creased from $69,098 in 1917 to $14,653,348 in 1940, and those 
from the regulation pipeline tax from $23,198 in 1918 to $932,784 
in 1940. 

The natural gas tax was raised to 3 per cent in 1936. The 
sulphur tax was changed in 1930 from one of 2 per cent of market 
value of production to a tax of 55 cents per long ton of produc- 
tion; in 1931 it was raised to 75 cents and in 1936 to $1.03. The 
receipts in 1924 from this tax were $244,795 and in 1940, 
$2,033,649. 

Taxes on the production of ore, marble, and cinnabar ore, 
enacted in 1936, produced a negligible revenue; for example, 
$7,555 in 1940. These taxes were repealed in 1943. An important 
tax added in 1936 was that on the production of carbon black. 
The rate of tax on it was one-twelfth of one cent a pound when 
the market value was 4 cents or less a pound and g per cent of 
market value when that value was over 4 cents a pound. In 1936 
local gas, electric power and light, and water companies had their 
tax rates raised from 14-1 per cent of gross receipts to '7/10-1 2/3 
per cent, the graduation being according to the population of 
the place served. Also in that year the tax on telephone companies 
was changed from the single rate of 14 per cent of gross receipts 
to rates graduated from 114 per cent to 2 per cent, according to 
population of place of operation; and the tax on telegraph com- 
panies was increased from 234 per cent to 334 per cent. 

Texas chartered life insurance companies had been exempted 
from the tax on gross premium receipts in 1909, but in 1936 they 
were put under this tax with a rate of one-half of 1 per cent. The 
normal rate on foreign life companies was increased in 1936 to 
334 per cent, but this was subject to reduction by investment of 
its reserve for Texas policyholders in defined Texas securities to 
2.5 per cent. The taxes on insurance companies remained singu- 
larly unaltered from 1911 to 1936. In 1936 the normal rate on 
fire and other non-life companies was increased from 2.6 per cent 
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to 3.25 per cent, but this rate was reducible to five-eighths of 1 
per cent by investment by the company in defined Texas securi- 
ties. In 1917 a maintenance tax of not to exceed three-fifths of 
1 per cent of gross receipts was levied on companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and in 1937 a maintenance tax 
of not to exceed one-fifth of 1 per cent was levied on companies 
writing motor vehicle insurance. In 1937 the maintenance tax 
applicable to fire insurance companies was broadened to include 
companies writing various other kinds of property insurance. 

In 1917 it was enacted that the franchise tax on foreign corpo- 
rations should be on that proportion of the base that the gross 
receipts from purely intrastate business in Texas were of the 
corporation’s total gross receipts, and in 1919 this method was 
made applicable to Texas chartered corporations. In 1930 the 
discrimination in the taxation of Texas chartered and foreign 
corporations was abandoned; the rates applicable to both alike 
were increased and issued, and outstanding capital stock was 
substituted in the base for authorized capital stock. In 1931 the 
rates were modified in their application to multiple-purpose 
corporations. Franchise tax receipts were $537,449 in 1914 and 
$1,722,535 in 1940. Charter fees and permit fees remained un- 
changed, except that in 1917 a limit of $2,500 was set as the 
amount payable by a corporation. 

In 1939 the composition of the state tax board was changed by 
the abolition of the office of an appointed state tax commissioner 
and by putting on the board in his place the attorney general. 
The statutory duties of the commissioner were assigned to the 
state comptroller. The de facto duties of the board have become 
the ascertaining of the value of the intangible assets of the bus- 
inesses which come under the intangible assets law and the 
placing of the valuation on the western lands of the University 
of Texas for taxation by the counties in which they are located. 

In 1923 the inheritance tax law was revised to apply to direct 
heirs, with an exemption to each of them of $25,000, and with 
rates graduated from 1 per cent to 6 per cent. Amendments were 
made in 1927, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1939, and 1945. In 1933 
there was enacted an additional inheritance tax, which is some- 
what of the nature of an estate tax, for the purpose of making 
the total state tax absorb the full 80 per cent credit allowed on 
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the federal tax for state death taxes paid. This credit, however, 
is figured on the basis of the exemptions and rates of the 1926 
federal estate tax and not of the current federal tax. The amend- 
ments of 1939 and 1945 have centralized the administration of 
this tax in the state comptroller. In 1939 insurance carried by 
the testator and payable not to his estate but directly to persons 
named in the policies was brought under the inheritance tax to 
the extent of the excess over $40,000 for all beneficiaries. In 1929 
an amendment provided for reciprocity with other states for the 
avoidance of multiple taxation of intangible personal property; 
this policy was abandoned by an amendment in 1939 but was 
restored again by an amendment in 1945. The receipts from this 
tax were $43,105 in 1914 and $712,863 in 1940. 

Two surveys of the Texas tax system by special committees were 
made in this period. One authorized by the Fortieth Legislature 
in 1927 reported in 1929, and the other created by the Forty- 
second Legislature in 1931 reported in 1933. These surveys were 
fairly comprehensive but they had negligible results in any 
changes in the system. Minor studies were made by committees 
of the senate in 1935 and 1937. A state-wide tax survey which 
was a Works Progress Administration project sponsored by Texas 
state tax board made a preliminary report on January 1, 1937. 
It operated in 198 counties for twelve months and confined its 
investigations to the operation of the tax on real property, par- 
ticularly as to acreage with unknown owners, acreage never on 
the tax rolls, and undervaluation. 


V. THE CONTEMPORARY ERA, 1941-1950 


These ten years were those of World War II and the post-war 
boom. They saw new taxes added, the rates of old ones increased, 
and a great upsurge in tax revenues and in expenditures. In 1940 
total revenue receipts amounted to $187,409,854, in which is 
included federal aid of $24,789,814. Taxes and licenses, including 
thereunder unemployment compensation taxes and domestic 
charter and foreign permit fees, accounted for $143,585,815. In 
1950 total revenue receipts, including federal aid of $131,607,410, 
were $556,849,144. Taxes and licenses as above interpreted made 
up $374,205,261 of the total. 

Some important changes were made in the réle of the property 
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tax. A constitutional amendment was adopted in 1947 which 
reduced the rate of the Confederate pension tax from its consti- 
tutionally fixed amount of 7 cents to 2 cents, levied a 5 cents tax 
for buildings and equipment of the state colleges, other than the 
University of Texas and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and limited the state rate for general revenue purposes to 
go cents. Another amendment adopted in 1948 abandoned the 
state tax for general revenue after January 1, 1951. The property 
tax contributed $30,422,877 to state revenue in 1950, or 8.1 per 
cent of total taxes and licenses, as compared with 15.5 per cent 
in 1940. The general revenue fund received in 1950 from the 
property tax $9,398,116, or 2.5 per cent of all tax and license 
receipts. Because of large surpluses in the treasury no property 
tax for the general revenue was levied in 1946 and 1948, these 
being the only two instances of its non-levy in the history of the 
state. The homestead amendment and the remissions of some 
part of the tax to counties or jurisdictions within counties have 
whittled down the receipts of this tax for the general revenue. 
The homestead exemption freed assessed valuations to the 
amount of $1,048,637,881 in 1949, and remissions of property 
tax collections totaled $3,008,746 in 1947. In 1941 legislation 
waived interest and penalty on property and poll taxes delinquent 
on or before July 1, 1940, if the delinquent taxes were paid by 
November 1, 1941. In 1940 the assessed value of property, ex- 
cluding homestead exemptions, was $3,580,407,685; in 1949 the 
amount was $5,686,915,926. Real property accounted for about 
69 per cent of the total of each year. The tax is, in operation, one 
upon real property and tangible business property. It is the most 
poorly and inequitably administered tax of the whole tax struc- 
ture. Undervaluation, evasion of both tangible and intangible 
personal property, and lack of uniformity in the assessment ratio 
from county to county, among the different kinds of property 
within the same county, and among individuals of the same kind 
of property in the same county are operating defects that have 
been well proved to exist. 

The voters defeated in 1949 a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which would have repealed the constitutional requirement 
of the payment of the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. The 
poll tax yielded $1,995,428 in 1950 or a little more than one-half 
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of 1 per cent of total taxes and licenses, as compared with 1.19 
per cent in 1940. 

A new tax adopted in 1941 was that of 2 per cent of the gross 
receipts of motor bus companies, motor carriers, and contract 
carriers not subject to the intangible assets tax. It applied only 
to those companies and carriers operating within cities and their 
suburbs, Other such companies and carriers were brought by 1941 
legislation under the intangible assets provision of the property 
tax. Other new taxes introduced were one of 2.2 per cent of the 
gross receipts of the business of servicing oil and gas wells; ‘“lux- 
ury’” excises of 2 per cent of the gross receipts from the sale of 
new radios and of new cosmetics, and of 5 cents a pack of playing 
cards sold; a motor vehicle retail sales tax of 1 per cent, and a 
stock transfer tax of 3 cents per $100 of shares. A tax that was 
repealed in 1941 was the 1936 tax on secured notes and obliga- 
tions. 

In 1941, as previously in 1879, 1893, 1905, and 1936, there were 
major tax changes in the way of additions to the list of taxable 
subjects, of increases in the rates of old taxes, of a change in the 
method of taxation, or of a combination of these. The 1879, 1893, 
and 1905 changes were caused by treasury deficits in the financing 
of established governmental functions, but the 1936 and 1941 
ones were for the purpose of financing old age assistance and the 
other parts of the newly established social security program, 
though there were growing treasury deficiencies as well. 

In 1941 the tax on crude oil production was raised to 4.125 
cents a barrel of 42 gallons when the market value was $1 or less 
a barrel and 4.125 per cent of the market value when it was more 
than $1 a barrel; the tax on natural gas production was increased 
to 5.2 per cent of the market value provided that the amount of 
tax on sweet and sour natural gas shall never be less than 11/150 
of 1 cent per 1,000 cubic feet; the tax on sulphur was raised to 
$1.272 per long ton; the classified rates on the manufacture of 
carbon black were increased for Class A product with a market 
value of 4 cents or less a pound to 122/1200 of a cent a pound 
and for that with a market value in excess of 4 cents to 4.1 per 
cent of the market value; for Class B product with a market value 
of 4 cents or less a pound to 31/240 of 1 cent a pound and for 
that with a market value in excess of 4 cents to 5.2 per cent of 
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the market value. The tax on the first distribution of cement in 
intrastate sale was increased to 214 cents per 100 pounds. Local 
gas, electric, and water companies had their levies increased to 
rates ranging from .44 of 1 per cent to 1.5125 per cent; and the 
new rates on telephone companies were graduated from 114 per 
cent to 2 per cent. The tax on spirituous alcoholic liquor was 
raised $1.28 a gallon. 

In 1940 the crude oil tax yielded $15,585,133; the sulphur tax, 
$2,033,649; the natural gas tax, $750,291. In 1950, the yield was 
$82,743,050 for oil, $4,823,451 for sulphur, and $10,480,478 for 
natural gas. In 1940 these special or severance taxes on natural 
resources accounted for 12.8 per cent of total taxes and licenses; 
in 1950 they accounted for 26.2 per cent. 

In 1945 the tax rates on the gross receipts of telegraph com- 
panies were made to range from 114 per cent to 2.275 per cent, 
according to place of operation. 

In 1941 the normal rate of tax on foreign life insurance com- 
panies was increased to 4.65 per cent, and the tax on the gross 
premium receipts of Texas chartered life companies was raised 
to 5% of 1 per cent. The normal rate on fire and other non-life 
companies was increased to 4.05 per cent. In 1945, fearful of 
what might be the consequences of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that insurance was interstate commerce, 
the discrimination in the taxation of domestic and foreign was 
abandoned and a normal rate of tax 3.5 per cent, subject to 
reduction to 95/100 of 1 per cent by investment in defined Texas 
securities, was adopted. Also in 1945 the rate of tax on fire and 
other non-life companies was reduced to 3.5 per cent, and a 
maintenance tax of not to exceed 1 per cent was levied on title 
insurance companies. 

In 1941 the franchise tax was changed to do away with grad- 
uated rates, and the old rate of 60 cents per $1,000 of the base, 
which was the rate applicable to most kinds of business corpora- 
tions, was replaced by a rate of $1 per $1,000. 

The tax legislation of 1941 was enacted before Pearl Harbor. 
The legislatures meeting in 1945, 1947, and 1949 were rather 
abstinent in the matter of statutory tax legislation, and one rea- 
son was that the business boom of the post-war years resulted in 
such productivity of the existing taxes that not only was the large 
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accumulated treasury deficit wiped out but a large surplus piled 
up. In 1949, however, the gross premiums tax on Texas chartered 
life, health, and accident insurance companies was reduced to 1 
per cent, and the normal rate on foreign chartered companies 
was lowered to 3 per cent, subject to reduction by investment to 
1.75 per cent. This legislation reverted to the policy of discrim- 
inating taxation followed before 1945. Furthermore, the tax-re- 
duction-by-investment law was so changed that it results in the 
foreign companies paying the normal rate of tax. In 1940 insur- 
ance taxes amounted to $3,807,970, which was 2.6 per cent of 
total tax and license receipts; in 1950 the amount paid was 
$11,809,605, and the per cent of total taxes and licenses was 3.15. 

In 1942 the collection of the state’s general occupation taxes 
was taken out of the hands of the county tax collectors and as- 
signed to the state comptroller. From the beginning of statehood 
there have been additions to, and subtractions from, the list of 
taxable occupations, but the list is still long and contains relics 
of bygone days. In 1943 there were numerous changes in the 
law. The list now includes itinerant merchants of bankrupt or 
fire-damaged stocks of goods, traveling patent medicine vendors, 
itinerant medical specialists; peddlers of clocks, agricultural im- 
plements, cooking stoves, wagons, buggies, carriages, surreys, 
washing machines, and churns; auctioneers; brokers and factors 
of produce, merchandise, stocks, bonds, money, and negotiable 
instruments; ship brokers; insurance adjusters and insurance gen- 
eral agents; pawnbrokers, loan brokers, and money agents acting 
for others; credit appraisers; street car companies; theaters, cir- 
cuses, wild west shows, dog and pony shows, menageries, mu- 
seums, zoological exhibitions, waxworks, carnivals, sleight of 
hand performances, exhibitions of legerdemain, medicine shows, 
concerts, rodeos, baseball parks, race tracks, skating rinks, shoot- 
ing galleries, nine and ten pin alleys; hobby horse, flying jenny, 
donkey trail, miniature railroad, roller coaster, and other such 
amusement devices; cannon firecrackers, toy pistols exploding 
cartridges; recruiters of labor to be employed outside the state; 
pistol dealers; and ticket scalpers. The commissioner of labor 
collects the tax on recruiters of labor. The total of the taxes 
collected from this formidable list in 1948 was $144,821.50. 

In 1950 the first called session of the Fifty-first Legislature 
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made an addition of 10 per cent to the levies to be made in 1950 
and 1951 of most of the state’s taxes in order to finance a pro- 
gram of betterment and expansion of the state hospitals. On 
the insurance taxes and the store tax the additional levies for 
1950 were three-fourths of 10 per cent and for 1951 two-thirds of 
10 per cent of the levies under the existing statutory tax rates. 
As for the franchise tax, the full 10 per cent was to be made for 
the period May 1, 1950, to April 30, 1951, and one-third of 10 
per cent for the period May 1, 1951, to August 31, 1951. On 
cement distributors, the luxury excises, local gas, electric, and 
water utilities; motor bus companies, motor carriers and common 
carriers, and telephone companies, all of which businesses report 
their gross receipts quarterly and pay then the taxes thereon, the 
additional levies due for the quarter ending September 30, 1951, 
were to be made only for the months of July and August, 1951. 
The other subjects of the additional levies are natural gas, carbon 
black, oil, sulphur, liquor, beer, wine, motor vehicle retail sales, 
the servicing of oil and gas wells, and stock transfers. Their 
additional levies are to expire on August 31, 1951. The cigarette 
taxes were increased to $2 and $4.10 per 1,000, according as the 
cigarettes weighed not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 or more 
than 3 pounds. These higher rates are to remain in effect until 
September 1, 1957, at which date the former rates of $1.50 and 
$3.60 are to become effective. 

Two new funds were set up by the additional tax legislation: 
the state hospital fund and the state hospitals and special schools 
building fund. The additional levies, except those on cigarettes, 
go to the state hospital fund. One-fourth of the net receipts from 
the $2 cigarette tax and 5/41 of those from the $4.10 tax are to 
be credited to the state hospitals and special schools building 
fund, one-fourth to the available school fund, and three-fourths 
to the omnibus tax clearance fund. The amount the state hospi- 
tals and special schools building fund may receive in the bien- 
nium ending August 31, 1951, is $5,000,000 and $5,000,000 each 
fiscal year thereafter; any balance or amount over the $5,000,000 
is to be transferred to the state hospital fund. During that part 
of the fiscal year ended August 31, 1950, in which these additional 
levies were in effect, the state hospital fund received $3,628,301 
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and the state hospitals and special schools building fund received 
$4,412,351. 

The selective sales taxes in the Texas tax system are the motor 
fuel, the cigarette, the liquor, the motor vehicle retail sales, the 
cosmetics, the radio, the playing card, the admissions, and the 
oleomargarine taxes. In 1950 they yielded a total of $149,025,325 
or 39.8 per cent of all tax and license collections. The motor fuel 
led with a net of $87,438,246, the cigarette next with $29,737,836, 
the liquor next with $16,796,873, and following these were motor 
vehicle retail sales with $13,922,136, the radio with $524,580, 
the cosmetics with $332,366, the admissions with $201,100, and 
the playing cards with $40,852. There was an unclassified amount 
of $31,332 from the radio, cosmetics, and playing card taxes. 
There were no receipts from the oleo tax. In 1940 the motor fuel, 
cigarette, and liquor taxes were the only selective sales taxes and 
they yielded 41.3 per cent of total taxes and licenses. 

Three other taxes are to be noted for their increasing financial 
importance: the franchise, the inheritance, and the motor vehicle 
licenses. The franchise tax produced $8,631,815 in 1950 and 
$1,722,535 in 1940; the inheritance tax, $5,232,515 in 1950 and 
$712,863 in 1940; the motor vehicle licenses, $28,722,414 in 1950 
and $8,512,458 in 1940. Of lesser importance is the chain store 
tax which yielded $1,021,707 in 1950 and $703,805 in 1940. 

In 1949 the citrus fruit tax was enacted. It is not to exceed 3 
cents per standard packed box or bag of one and three-fourths 
bushels. Its administration is by the commissioner of agriculture 
and agents of the citrus commission, and its proceeds are ear- 
marked for meeting the costs of the regulation and the promotion 
of the Texas citrus industry. 

A marked characteristic of the Texas tax system is the chan- 
neling of receipts to specified functions. The taxes all of whose 
proceeds go to the general revenue fund are, as of January 1, 
1951, the inheritance, the franchise, and the general revenue poll 
taxes. The domestic charter and foreign corporation permit fees, 
both of which should be classed as taxes, also go to this fund. 
Taxes which are shared one-fourth by the available school fund 
and three-fourths by general revenue are the chain store tax; the 
gross receipts taxes on express, telegraph, car companies, Pullman 
Company, and collection agencies; the tax on awards and prizes; 
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and the general occupation taxes. Of the net receipts of the 
vending machine and admissions taxes the available school fund 
gets one-fourth and the old age assistance fund three-fourths. Of 
the net receipts of the motor fuel tax the available school fund 
receives one-fourth, the county and road district indebtedness 
fund one-fourth, and the highway department the remaining one- 
half. The proceeds of the boxing and wrestling tax, the citrus 
fruit tax, the insurance maintenance taxes, the pipeline regula- 
tion tax, the gas utility pipeline tax, and the tax on feeding stuff 
go to enforcement funds, though any unused balance of some of 
them is transferred to general revenue. 

The channeling of the other taxes is through the omnibus tax 
clearance fund which was set up in 1941. Into this fund go the 
receipts from the gross receipts and production taxes on local 
public utilities, telephone companies, natural and casinghead gas, 
crude oil, carbon black, oil and gas well servicing, motor carriers, 
insurance companies, auto sales, radio sales, cosmetics sales, and 
the receipts from the taxes on cement distributors, stock share 
transfers, playing cards, and liquor, and on cigarettes, as modified 
by the 1950 additional tax law. Some part of the transfers to this 
fund are allocated to enforcement, one-fourth of the net after 
the deduction for enforcement is allocated to the available school 
fund, and the following functions have claims to the remainder 
in this order: state blind assistancé, state dependent children 
assistance, teachers’ retirement, state old age assistance, farm-to- 
market roads (in the biennium 1950-1951), the foundation 
school fund established by the Gilmer-Aikin Act, and, if any- 
thing remains, the general revenue fund. 


VI. THE Firty-sECOND LEGISLATURE, 1951 


When the Fifty-second Legislature convened in January, 1951, 
it was confronted with a forecast by the state comptroller that 
$110,000,000 of additional revenue would be needed to maintain 
in the biennium 1951-1952 the existing scale of state spending. 
Later developments caused him on April 20 to reduce to $65,- 
000,000 his estimate of the amount that would be required. ‘The 
state comptroller occupies a key position with respect to appro- 
priation bills and thereby to taxation. An amendment to the 
constitution was adopted on November 3, 1942, which established 
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what may be called the pay-as-you-go principle in state spending. 
Since January 1, 1945, no bill containing an appropriation shall 
be considered as passed or sent to the governor for consideration 
until the comptroller endorses his certificate thereon affirming 
that the amount appropriated is within the amount of revenue 
estimated to be available. In the event he certifies to the con- 
trary, it is then up to the legislature to reduce the appropriation 
or to provide additional revenue. An appropriation, however, 
that will result in a deficit may be valid in case of “emergency 
and imperative public necessity” and with a four-fifths vote of 
the total membership of each branch of the legislature. 

‘To provide the additional revenue needed for the contemplated 
expenditures the legislature passed on June 6, 1951, a tax meas- 
ure that fills forty-four pages of the house journal of that date. 
The omnibus tax act of February 28, 1950, which levied a 10 
per cent addition to then existing tax rates, provided that these 
additions should expire automatically on August 31, 1951. The 
June, 1951, measure, in general, made permanent the 10 per cent 
additions and added as a new tax one on the gathering of natural 
gas. The term “gathering of gas” means the first taking or the 
first retaining of possession of gas for either processing or trans- 
mission through pipeline or otherwise after its severance and 
passage through the outlet of the producing plant. The rate of 
tax is g/g0 of one cent per 1,000 cubic feet of gas gathered. 
Exempted is gas lawfully injected into the earth, gas used in 
lease and field operations, gas lawfully vented and flared, and 
gas used in the manufacture of carbon black. It is specifically 
stated that the tax is an occupation tax on the gathering of gas 
and not one on the production of gas, and it is declared to be 
unlawful for any gatherer to require, even under contract, any 
producer to pay the tax. One-fifth of one per cent of the collec- 
tions goes to a fund for enforcement, one-fourth to the available 
free school fund, and the remainder to the general revenue fund. 
The rate of g/20 of one cent was chosen as being the one needed 
to raise the amount by which the omnibus tax levies had to be 
supplemented in order to cover the appropriation measures. ‘This 
tax is in addition to the production tax on natural gas. 

The omnibus tax act of 1950 merely provided for a 10 per 
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cent addition to existing rates and did not state what the figure 
for each rate would be with this addition. The writer has com- 
puted the 1950 rates with the 10 per cent addition in order to 
compare them with the rates of the 1951 act. The following tax 
subjects and rates of the 1950 act were left unchanged in the 
1951 act: the natural gas production tax of 5.72 per cent of 
market value; the tax on the gross receipts of local gas, electric, 
and water utilities of .484 per cent, .891 per cent, and 1.66375 
per cent, according to population of place of operation; the motor 
vehicle retail sales tax of 1.1 per cent; the tax of $1.408 per gal- 
lon of distilled spirits; the rates of 11 cents, 22 cents, and 55 
cents per gallon of vinous liquors, according to alcoholic con- 
tents; the rate of 2714 cents per gallon of natural sparkling or 
carbonated wine; the tax of 1614 cents per gallon of malt liquor 
with not over 4 per cent alcohol; the tax on cement of 234 cents 
per 100 pounds; the tax of 2.42 per cent of the gross receipts of 
motor carriers; the tax of 2.42 per cent of the gross receipts of 
those servicing oil or gas wells; the luxury excises of 2.2 per cent 
of the gross receipts from the retail sales of new cosmetics and 
new radios. Television sets were added by the 1951 act to this 
list of luxury excises. Unchanged also from the terms of the 
1950 act were the tax of 3.85 per cent of gross premium receipts 
on non-life insurance companies, the tax of 1.1 per cent of the 
gross premium receipts of domestic (Texas chartered) life insur- 
ance companies, the normal rate of 3.3 per cent of the gross 
premium receipts of foreign (non-Texas chartered) life insur- 
ance companies, and the lowest rate payable by the foreign com- 
panies by reason of their investments in defined Texas and other 
securities was left at 1.925 per cent. No change also from the 1950 
rates were made in the stock transfer tax of 3.3 cents per share, 
and in the rates of 1.65 per cent, 1.925, and 2.5025 per cent of 
the gross receipts of telephone companies, according to popula- 
tion of place served. The carbon black tax rates also were left 
unchanged. Class A product is that produced by the use of less 
than 200 cubic feet of gas per pound of carbon black, and it is 
taxed at the rate of 1342/12000 of one cent a pound when the 
market value is 4 cents a pound or less and at 4.51 per cent of 
market value when this value exceeds 4 cents a pound. Class B 
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product is that produced by the use of more than 200 cubic feet 
of gas per pound of product, and the tax on it is 341/2400 of 
one cent a pound when the market value is four cents or less 
a pound and 5.72 per cent when this value is more than 4 cents 
a pound. 

In the following cases increases were made by the 1951 act. 
The tax on oil production was increased from 4.5375 cents or 
4.5375 per cent, according as the market price per barrel of 42 
gallons is $1 or less or more than $1, to 4.6 cents and 4.6 per 
cent; the tax on sulphur production was changed from $1.3942 
per long ton to $1.40; the basic franchise tax rate was increased 
from $1.10 per $1,000 of capital stock, surplus, undivided profits, 
bonds, notes, etc. to $1.25, and the minimum tax payable was 
raised from $20 to $25; the tax on playing cards was made 6 
cents per pack instead of 514 cents, and the tax on beer was 
increased from $1.364 per barrel of 31 gallons to $1.37. The 
store tax on the first store was raised from $1.10 to $4, that on 
the second store from $6.60 to $9, but left unchanged were the 
rates of $27.50 on each store in excess of 2g and not exceeding 5, 
of $55 on each store in excess of 5 and not exceeding 10, of $165 
on each store in excess of 10 and not exceeding 20, of $275 on 
each store in excess of 20 and not exceeding 35, of $550 on each 
store in excess of 35 and not exceeding 50, and of $825 on each 
store in excess of 50. Several additions were made to the exemp- 
tions from this tax. 

The Texas Legislative Council released in 1951 two valuable 
surveys of state taxation. The first is entitled Comparative Tax 
Revenue Analysis: Texas and Selected States, and the other is an 
Analysis of Individual Taxes. The reports of the Council and the 
influence of its membership represent a significant advance in 
official interest in the financial problems of the state. 
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James O. Rice 
Hero of the Rattle on the San Gabriels 
WILLIAM L. MANN 


ONUMENTS and likenesses carved in marble and cast in 

bronze commemorate many ‘Texas heroes’ deeds of val- 

or and daring. History books contain their portraits 
taken from oil paintings and old daguerreotypes. Cities, towns, 
and counties bear their names, but the name of James O. Rice, 
one of the most colorful of these heroes, is almost forgotten save 
by a few students of Texas history and perhaps a few residents 
of Williamson County who have grown old in the shadows of 
the giant cottonwoods lining the banks of the San Gabriel River 
and Rice’s Crossing. Even those persons, in the main, attach no 
historical significance to the name, Rice’s Crossing, other than 
the fact that “it was probably named for some old settler who 
used to make his home near the place.” 

While it is true that Rice did live there,‘ he deserves to be 
remembered even more as a pioneer, Indian fighter, and soldier. 
In later years, he settled in opulence and assumed an active part 
in local organization, development, and improvements, but from 
the brief sketches available, he appears in his early life to have 
been a daring young man who had more than his share of excite- 
ment and many narrow escapes which would have caused others, 
more cautious, to turn back, but James O. Rice never ran from 
a fight. Charming and thoroughly likeable, he was not lacking in 
humor and wit even in times of stress and danger. Rice's 
chief bid for fame rests on his successful engagement with Man- 
uel Flores at the battle on the San Gabriels on May 17, 1839, but 
his other fights should also be credited to him in the permanent 
ledger which history keeps of the deeds of men. 

Probably his first military service came in January, 1836, when 

1The Census of 1850 (MS., Texas State Archives), the first in the Williamson 
County area, lists James O. Rice, age thirty-five from South Carolina. His house- 


hold at that time included his wife, Nancy D. Rice, age twenty-five; his daughter, 
Elizabeth Rice, age two; and Mary W. Fox, age thirteen, from Germany. 
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Rice joined Captain J. J. Tumlinson’s frontier ranger company.’ 
During that month the company was assembled at Hornsby’s 
Bend on the Colorado River in present Travis County. Excite- 
ment was not long in overtaking the band; as the men were 
preparing their evening meal soon after making camp, a young 
white woman dragged herself, bleeding and bruised, to their fire. 
Although exhausted from her ordeal, frightened, and hungry, 
she soon recovered sufficiently to identify herself as a Mrs. Hib- 
bons and to relate her story. She told of an attack by Indians in 
which her husband and her brother were killed and she and her 
two children were captured. The younger child, a young baby, 
had cried so much that one of the Indians snatched it from her 
arms and killed it by beating its head against a tree. She and the 
other child had been brought as captives from their home on 
the Guadalupe River in Green C. DeWitt’s colony. In the vicinity 
of present Shoal Creek in Travis County, the Indians, perhaps 
feeling that she was helpless, relaxed their guard, and Mrs. Hib- 
bons had escaped in the night, following the stream down to the 
Colorado, and then continued to follow the Colorado down- 
stream, keeping out of sight in the brush and briers, and occa- 
sionally wading in the shallow banks of the stream to avoid re- 
capture should the Indians pursue her. Finally she had seen some 
milk cows grazing near the river bottom and followed them ten 
miles until she reached the Hornsby settlement. On hearing her 
story, the rangers were quickly in the saddle. Finally they located 
and followed the trail of the Indians to a point about ten miles 
northwest of present Austin, where the Indians were scattered 
and the Hibbons boy recaptured.* 

After returning the boy to his mother, the company proceeded 
on the assigned duty to the headwaters of Brushy Creek near the 
present town of Leander in Williamson County. There the men 
set about constructing a blockhouse which came to be known as 
the first Anglo-American settlement in what is now Williamson 
County.* The company remained in the new fort until about the 

2Undated clipping, Williamson County Scrapbooks (Wm. L. Mann Papers, Ar- 
chives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

8Noah Smithwick, The Evolution of a State (Austin, 1900), 118-123. 

4W. K. Makemson, Sketch of the First Settlement and Organization of William- 


son County, Texas (Georgetown, 1904), 1. It is possible that Cal Putnam, who in 
the early 1850’s settled on Hickory Creek in Llano County, had lived earlier on 
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first of March, when orders were received to fall back to Bastrop. 
There the men learned of the possibility of an encounter between 
the Texas Volunteer Army and the Mexican Army under General 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. The company left immediately 
to join the army but reached San Jacinto too late to participate 
in the fighting.® 

Rice apparently remained with his company, guarding the 
baggage as the Texas Army marched from San Jacinto to Victoria 
and being assigned to Colonel R. M. Coleman’s command until 
his twelve-month enlistment terminated in January, 1837.° Rice, 
however, appears to have thought little of the tranquil life for 
October, 1837, found him in the thick of the fight again, this 
time against Indians. 

This fight took place at a site known as Stone Houses, so 
called because of three stone mounds which, rising above the 
plain, at a distance resembled houses. Here eighteen Texans who 
had just separated from Captain William Eastland’s command 
and gone in pursuit of Indians encountered a band of about 
150. The engagement which followed has been characterized as 
one of the most terrific Indian fights ever to take place in Texas. 
For more than an hour and a half the Texans held off the 
Indians, killing about fifty of them. Then the Indians set fire to 
the dry grass and brush, leaving the Texans the alternative either 
of being burned alive or taking the slim chance of charging 
through the Indians’ lines. The fourteen Texans remaining de- 
cided on the charge which Rice led. Rice himself came near to 
being killed when he met an Indian with a raised gun. Rice 
made a long leap in order to stop his accelerated motion and, 
at the same time, threw up his gun and took a chance shot. His 
judgment was equalled only by the accuracy of his aim, for the 
Indian plunged forward on his face, dead. 

Seven others made their way through behind Rice, and soon 
the group gathered to take stock of their plight. Of the eight, 
three were wounded; they were two hundred miles from the 


the San Gabriel River near the present site of Liberty Hill and that his home 
antedated the Tumlinson fort. See John Warren Hunter, “The Lofty Courage of 
a Frontier Boy,” Frontier Times, 1, No. 6 (March, 1924), 12. 


5$mithwick, Evolution of a State, 123-131. 
8Ibid., 142, 153. 
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nearest white settlement; they had neither food nor horses. It 
was not until the fourth day after the fight that the men came 
upon some buffalo and were able to kill four of them, thereby 
staving off starvation. Thus supplied with meat, they pushed on 
until they reached a Kickapoo camp on the site of the present 
city of Dallas. From there they made their way to the Old San 
Antonio Road and back to the settlements.’ 

In 1838 Edward Burleson located the town of Waterloo on the 
north bank of the Colorado River near the present site of Austin. 
There Jacob Harrell built the first house,* but Rice was one of 
the earliest inhabitants, living there at a time when only seven 
men composed the town, three of whom were unmarried.° 

Rice’s most significant military service occurred in 1839 and 
was the result of a conspiracy led for the Mexican government 
by Vicente Cordova and Manuel Flores. The situation has been 
summarized as follows: 


Previous to the French attack on Vera Cruz, and the civil war in 
Mexico, that government had commenced a system, which, if it had 
been carried out as was intended, would have been most disastrous 
to Texas. Its object was to turn loose upon her all the Indian tribes 
upon her borders, from the Rio Grande to Red river. Of this fact 
the Texan government obtained undoubted evidence. Before the re- 
volt of the Mexicans at Nacogdoches, Vicente Cordova had been in 
correspondence with the enemy at Matamoras. In July, 1838, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Manuel Flores, the Indo-Mexican agent at Mata- 
moras, stating that he held a commission from [Viciente] Filisola, 
to raise the Indians as auxiliaries to the Mexican army and had 
already entered on his duties. He wished to co-operate with Flores 
and have an understanding with him as to the mode of procedure; 
and for that purpose he desired, if possible, to have a meeting and 
personal consultation. Cordova wrote to Filisola on the ggth of 
August and the 16th of September, 1838, from the head-waters of 
the Trinity, giving him an account of his progress. The departure 
of Flores from Matamoras was, from some cause, delayed until the 
spring of the following year. In the meantime, on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1839, Brigadier-General [Valentin] Canalizo, who had _ suc- 
ceeded Filisola at Matamoras, sent his instructions to Cordova—the 


7Frank Brown, Annals of Travis County and the City of Austin (MS., Archives 
Collection, University of Texas Library), Chapter V, pp. 22-26. 

8Ibid., 30. 

9Alexander W. Terrell, “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XIV, 113-128. 
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same that had been given to Flores—to excite the frontier Indians to 
make war on ‘Texas.'° 


In the early part of 1839, Rice, as a member of Edward Bur- 
leson’s command, was on duty scouting for the Mexicans and 
their Indians allies. On March 28 and 29 the Texans successfully 
pursued and attacked a party of about eighty Indians and Mex- 
icans led by Vicente Cordova. The Texans sustained no losses in 
the fight which resulted in a complete victory. About eighteen 
of the enemy were killed; several others, including Cordova, 
were wounded but made their escape; and some three or four 
were taken prisoners.‘t Among the captives was a notorious negro 
outlaw who was court-martialed and condemned to death. Rice 
was a member of the firing squad, but, just before the men fired, 
John Burleson yelled out, “Rice, give me your place,” which 
Rice did."* Another version is that Rice paid a member of the 
firing detail five dollars for his place on the execution squad. At 
the command to fire, Rice’s gun failed to go off, much to the 
amusement of his companions. Rice stated, “There, ... my gun 
has snapped, for the first time in my life.’ 

Apparently Manuel Flores was with Cordova at the time but 
made his escape only to be killed by Rice’s command about six 
weeks later. After the Cordova fight, a ranger company of twenty 
men was organized with Mike Andrews as captain and James O. 
Rice as lieutenant. The unit was assigned to protect the settlers 
of Central Texas. 

On May 15, 1839, Lieutenant Rice, while on a side trip to kill 
deer for the company’s mess, discovered a body of horsemen near 
Onion Creek. Upon his reporting to the command, the rangers 
took up the trail and followed it until darkness overtook them, 
when they halted for the night, leaving their horses saddled and 
keeping their weapons by their sides. At daylight they resumed 
the pursuit, determined to overtake the enemy at all hazards. 
Although they did not then know the identity of the party they 


10H. Yoakum, History of Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 to its Annex- 
ation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols., 1855), IL, 257-258. 

11J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas (Austin, 1889), 151-157. 

12Undated clipping, Williamson County Scrapbooks (Wm. L. Mann Papers, Ar- 
chives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

13Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 157. 
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were following, they suspected that it might be the returning 
Flores band. After following the trail about two miles, the rangers 
were just beginning to enter a cedar brake when they met the 
enemy face to face. The two forces were within forty or fifty 
yards of each other when the Flores party halted. The cedar 
brake was a large one, and the Mexicans had apparently been 
wandering around in it all night and were backtracking to dis- 
entangle themselves from the brake when they met the Texans. 

The Texans, before the encounter with the Flores party, had 
been conjecturing regarding the possible number of the enemy. 
Some contended that the party was a large one, while others 
maintained that it was made up of not more than twenty-five or 
thirty men, supporting their theory by evidence found on the 
trail. They had passed a stooping tree, which was too low for a 
man on horseback to ride under; close examination of the trail 
at this point revealed that only about twenty-five or thirty of 
the horses had gone around the tree, all others going under it. 
This method of reasoning afterwards proved to be reliable, but 
some of the Texans were not convinced and were hesitant about 
attacking the force. 

When the forces met, the Mexicans were concealed by the 
cedar brake so that it was impossible for the Texans to ascertain 
their exact number, and the Mexicans, perceiving that the Texans 
were hesitating, cursed them and dared them to attack. A civilian 
who had accompanied the Texans spoke up and told Captain 
Andrews that if he took his men into the cedar brake, they would 
certainly all be killed. This speech had a telling effect upon those 
who were already wavering; the captain, considering both the 
advice and its effect on the men, ordered a retreat. The Texans 
turned their course toward home, but there was great dissatis- 
faction among most of the men, and they did not hesitate to 
express themselves in unmistakable language. 

When the Texans had ridden about three miles in the direc- 
tion of home, a portion of the company grew very indignant, 
and one of the party, A. J. Adkisson, offered to ride ahead and 
ask permission of the captain for those who desired it to return 
and follow the enemy. To this proposition the men consented, 
and Adkisson rode forward, informed the captain of the men’s 
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wishes, and asked permission to return and fight. The captain 
hesitated a moment and then replied, ‘Yes, and I'll go too.” 

The little band of Texans numbered only twenty, but they cut 
across the country in a westerly direction in the hope of inter- 
cepting the Mexicans as they emerged from the cedar brake. 
They found, however, that the enemy had passed that point a 
short time before. The rangers set out at a brisk gallop, but it 
was soon apparent that the Mexicans also were traveling at a 
rapid gait. The trail was easily followed, however, until night- 
fall, when the Texans made camp on the north side of the 
Colorado River. 

During the night a heavy rain fell which made following the 
trail the next day extremely difficult. Captain Andrews was 
forced to return when his horse went lame, and two others whose 
horses were exhausted went with him. Thus on March 17, only 
seventeen men remained on the trail with Lieutenant Rice in 
command. Traveling slowly they succeeded in holding the trail 
until they had made their way through the mountains to the 
prairie where they found the Mexican camp of the previous 
night. From that point the signs were fresh and plain and could 
be followed easily at a gallop. About two o’clock in the afternoon 
the rangers reached the south fork of the San Gabriel, where 
the Flores party had halted to eat. From the still smouldering 
campfires, four in number, the Texans knew that the party was 
not large. They knew too that they were close on the trail and 
pushed on enthusiastically. 

After going about a mile further, the rangers were signalled 
by their advance riders, Felix McClusky and Henry Castleberry, 
that the enemy had been sighted. Within a quarter of a mile 
the entire command was within sight of the enemy. 

Flores, upon seeing the Texans, occasionally seemed to make 
a stand as if to give battle, but the Texans, never checking their 
speed, pushed on and Flores continued to give ground. In these 
temporary halts Flores could be seen riding up and down in 
front of his men with his sword in his hand apparently counting 
the forces of the rangers. The Texans kept up the charge until 
the Mexicans had been driven back against a steep bluff on the 
banks of the North San Gabriel. At this point, Flores rallied a 
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few of his men and made a charge upon the Texans, who took 
advantage of a live oak thicket near by. Flores, with eight or 
ten men, fired a volley at about fifteen or twenty paces, but with- 
out effect. Few of the Texans had had time to prepare for the 
attack, but one, William Wallace, happened to be a little quicker 
than the others. He was in position ready for action and, just 
as Flores was in the act of wheeling his horse about to retreat, 
fired at the Mexican leader. Flores rolled off his horse upon the 
ground with a bullet through his heart. 

Their leader dead, the Mexicans fled, leaving behind them all 
their horses, mules, baggage, munitions, and other equipment. 
On gathering up the spoils, the Texans found that they had cap- 
tured 156 or 157 horses and mules, several hundred pounds of 
powder and lead, seventeen dollars in Mexican silver, and a 
quantity of luggage." 

After everything had been collected, the Texans, in high glee 
over their victory, started out for home. On the South San 
Gabriel, they met another ranger force commanded by a Captain 
Owen, who was coming to their relief. At first Captain Owen 
had thought that the Texans were an enemy force and ordered 
his men to dismount and fire, but one of his men persuaded him 
that it was Rice and his command. When the two forces united, 
some of Owen’s men began talking about a division of the spoils. 
Rice’s men at first took this as a joke, but when it became 
apparent that the other rangers were serious, Rice’s men let it 
be known that they had fought the Mexicans for the property 
and before dividing it with others they would fight for it again 
if need be. This attitude offended the Owen party so much that 
they would not share supplies with the victorious party—even in 
view of the fact that they had had nothing to eat for three days 
and nights. The two forces camped separately and Rice’s men 
stood guard all night to protect their horses. 

Early the next morning, however, the Rice party met Colonel 
Burleson, who had come out with another relief party. The sec- 
~ 14Accounts of the battle and the killing of Flores may be found in John Henry 
Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, n.d.), 65; Yoakum, History 
of Texas, II, 260; W. P. Webb, The Texas Rangers (Boston, 1935), 48-50; J. Mar- 
vin Hunter, “A Tragedy of the Frontier,” Frontier Times, X, No. 2 (November, 


1932), 81; the most complete account is in Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in 
Texas, 157-167. 
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ond group generously furnished the rangers with provisions and 
the forces returned together to Austin. When the horses had 
been divided into seventeen equal groups and each participant 
in the fight had had his choice, the men opened the leather bags 
which they had taken from the Flores party. One of the bags 
contained correspondence between Cordova and the Mexican 
officials.*® 

Because of the capture of this data, the engagement has been 
characterized as one of the most significant in Texas history. 
Walter Prescott Webb wrote: “Judged by its results this is prob- 
ably one of the most important Indian fights that ever took place 
in Texas."® J. W. Wilbarger said: “We can not but think that the 
fight on the San Gabriel was second only in importance to ‘Texas 
to the battle of San Jacinto.”** The significance of the informa- 
tion was not overlooked even at the time. The official report of 
the engagement was as follows: 


EpWARD BURLESON TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR 
City of Austin, May 22, 1839 
Dear Sir: 

With much pleasure and satisfaction I transmit to you many (I 
consider important) documents that were a few days since taken 
from a party of Mexicans and Indians. ... Lieutenant James O. Rice 
and seventeen men rushed and overtook the party on the San Gabriel, 
about twenty-five miles from this place, which party consisted of 
about twenty or thirty Indians and Mexicans. Lieutenant Rice im- 
mediately attacked them, killing their leader, Manuel Flores, and 


two others, and put the rest to flight. ... 
This Lieutenant Rice and his seventeen gallant men deserve the 
highest esteem. ... I have transmitted to you all the papers I consider 


important, but one, which got mislaid.** 

A listing of the documents gives further undisputed proof of 
the importance of this battle, for these documents confirmed the 
fears of the Texans that attempts were being made to incite the 


Indians to revolt. The papers included: 
1. Instructions from Valentine Canalizo to Don Manuel Flores, 


15] bid., 164-166. 


16Webb, The Texas Rangers, 48. 

17Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 166-167. 

1sBurleson to Albert Sidney Johnston, in Senate Executive Documents, 92nd 
Cong., end Sess. (Serial No. 660), Doc. 14, pp. 29-30. 
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dated February 27, 1839, at Headquarters, Matamoros, outlining 
the plan of campaign for the proposed joint forces of Indians 
and Mexicans. 

2. Letter dated April 20, 1839, at Matamoros from Cordova 
to Manuel Flores stating that he (Cordova) could not accom- 
pany him (Flores) on his way East. 

g. Orders dated February 27, from Canalizo to Captain Vi- 
cente Cordova, “Commander of the Mexican Forces in Texas,” 
for a “sudden and complete campaign against those usurping 
adventurers [Texans] who shall not prosper by peace and com- 
merce. ... Be assured that your government will not abandon 
you, or suffer to go unrewarded your useful services.” 

4. Letter dated March 23, from Canalizo to Manuel Flores. 

5. Letter dated April 19, from Canalizo to Ensign de la Garza 
of the volunteers, appointing him second to Flores in command. 

6. Circular, dated February 27, from Canalizo, addressed to 
the following Indian chiefs: 


Captain Ignacio, of the Gaupanagues. 

Captain Coloxe, of the Caddoes 

Chief of the Seminoles 

Sor. Q. Mas Gefe de los Charaquies (intended for Chief Big Mush 
of the Cherokees) 

Captain Benito, of the Kickapoos. 

To the Fama Sargento de los Brazos 

Lt. Carorach Bul, of the Cherokees (meaning Bowles) . 


The circular read, in part, as follows: 


[The Indian chiefs listed above are hereby directed to] have an 
understanding with Flores ... and be careful not to deviate from 
his instructions. ... [Rest assured] that nothing can be expected 
of the greedy adventurers for land who wish to deprive you even of 
the suns which warms and vivifies you, and who will not cease to 
injure you while grass grows and water flows. 

I desire to hear from you and to know how I can be of service to 
you. Communicate with Manuel Flores in order that he may inform 
me. 

Valentin Canalizo’® 


An interesting sidelight of the Rice-Flores fight is that a Ger- 
man by the name of Karl Steinheimer was accompanying the 


19Jbid., 35. Translations of documents listed above are on pages 31-35. 
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Flores party. Steinheimer was supposed to have been associated 
with Louis Aury and to have mined in Mexico for about twenty 
years before he learned that a woman whom he had ‘“‘wooed but 
not won or forgotten” was still living in St. Louis and started 
out with his fortune to see her. It is possible that the delaying 
tactics used by Flores when he first saw the Texans enabled Stein- 
heimer to get away, but alone and in an unfriendly country 
infested with Indians, the German is said to have buried his ten 
burro-loads of gold. According to the story, he was later killed 
by Indians, but his sweetheart received a letter describing how 
he had buried the millions where three creeks met, sixty feet 
from an oak tree, in which he had driven a large brass spike.”° 

Rice was probably partial to the territory soon to be known as 
Williamson County, for he was one of the fifteen occupants of 
Fort Cazneau in late 1838 and 1840 and participated in holding 
the fort against Indian attacks in August, 1840.*! In 1842 Rice 
was a member of the force which repelled the Mexican general, 
Adrian Woll, in his invasion of Texas*? and later in the same 
year joined the Somervell and Mier Expeditions. Wounded in 
the battle of Mier, Rice was captured and hospitalized, but he 
made his escape two days later.** Apparently his resourcefulness 
knew no bounds. In 1843 Rice joined the Snively Expedition, 
which he served as a guide.** He was characterized by his fellows 
as “a gentleman of courage and integrity ... [who] discharged 


20J. Frank Dobie, Coronado’s Children (Garden City, 1930), 121-124. The story 
told there is confirmed and augmented by an account told by an early settler of 
Williamson County, Mrs. Hannah Berry, the wife of John Berry for whom Berry 
Creek was named. Mrs. Berry, who lived until the turn of the present century, 
told of hearing that a white man and about a half-dozen Mexican soldiers escaped 
from the Rice-Flores Fight with several burro-loads of gold. They were thought 
to have buried the gold at night and then built a fire over the freshly dug earth 
in order to conceal the hiding place in case of attack, but so far as is known the 
treasure was never found.—Williamson County Sun, September 28, 1950. 

21Fort Cazneau, also known as Kenney’s Fort, was located on the south side ot 
Brushy Creek about three miles below the present town of Round Rock. The fort 
is regarded as the second Anglo-American settlement within the present confines 
of Williamson County. Makemson, Sketch of the First Settlement and Organization 
of Williamson County, Texas, 2. 

22Rice’s claim for losses in the Woll invasion amounted to $15.70. Claim No. 
2195, Public Debt Papers (MS., Texas State Archives) . 

23Thomas J. Green, Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier (New York, 
1845), 441; James O. Rice, Application for Pension, October 25, 1870, Pension 
Papers, No. 71 (MS., Texas State Archives) . 

24H. S. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1879), 335. 
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his duties faithfully and well” and was said to have been one of 
ten who wanted to continue the pursuit of the Mexicans when 
the other members of the expedition decided to turn back.** 

In 1846 Rice settled on Brushy Creek at a site then called Blue 
Hill but later known as Rice’s Crossing. In 1848 he and Wash- 
ington Anderson circulated a petition requesting the formation 
of a new county.*® The population of the proposed county was 
so small that even women and children signed the petition, but 
the county was created later in the same year. Rice was a member 
of the commission which selected the county seat.” 

Rice had a reputation for being first, as even the court docket 
will affirm. The first civil case tried in Williamson County was 
M. C. Hamilton vs. James O. Rice, for trespass to try title.** The 
first tavern in the new county was established by Rice; he was 
also an early postmaster.*° 

By 1850 Rice was the second wealthiest man in the county, 
paying taxes on a $15,000 valuation. For the next ten years Rice 
apparently lived a quiet and peaceful life. Shortly before 1860 
he rejoined the rangers and, his wife having died, arranged for 
a guardian for his daughter, a minor.*° 

In 1864 Rice operated a tanyard between the two forks of the 
San Gabriel approximately where the Georgetown Country Club 
is now located.** The last official record concerning Rice is a 
deed which he executed in 1873.°° The actual date of his death 
is not known, but supposedly he died before 1900 and was buried 
in Georgetown.** Thus passed one of the most colorful of Texas 
heroes. 


25Memoirs of John S. Ford (MS., Archives Collection, University of Texas Li- 
brary) , II, 264-274. 

26Makemson, Sketch of the First Settlement and Organization of Williamson 
County, Texas, 18. 

27[bid., 14. 

2sJbid., 16. 

bid., 19. 

30Files No. R-1 and R-2, Nancy D. Rice, Probate Court, Williamson County 
(MS., County Courthouse, Georgetown, Texas) . 

81Undated clipping, Williamson County Scrapbooks (Wm. L. Mann Papers, Ar- 
chives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

82Deed Records, Williamson County, Texas (MS., County Courthouse, George- 
town, “Texas), Vol. 16, p. 468. 

83Brown, Annals of Travis County and the City of Austin, Chapter V, p. 26. 
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Che Magee-Gutierrez Expedition 


HARRY McCORRY HENDERSON 


INTRODUCTION 


OR many years most of the histories of Texas have stated 
that the Republican Army of the North or, as it is more 
generally known, the Magee-Gutiérrez Expedition walked 
into a trap set by Brigadier Joaquin de Arredondo, the Spanish 
commander at the battle of the Medina on August 18, 1813, and 
was destroyed. The purpose of this paper is to prove that this 
statement is not true. 
In order to lead up logically to the battle of the Medina, the 
operations of the Republican Army of the North must be re- 
viewed from.the time of its initial organization. 


I 


José Bernardo Maximiliano Gutiérrez de Lara,’ a revolutionist 
agent from Mexico, came to Natchitoches, Louisiana, early in 
1812. Here he met Lieutenant Augustus William Magee,’ artil- 
lery officer, United States Army, who was then stationed at Fort 


1José Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara, a native of Nuevo Santander and a man of 
property, had embraced revolutionary doctrines early, having aided in the revo- 
lution against Spain in the northern provinces. He was thirty-seven years of age 
when he came to the United States as an agent of the Mexican revolutionists. 
Leaving Mexico on August 1, 1811, he came through Texas and went first to 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, arriving there the middle of September, 1811. He visited 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, before returning to Natchitoches. The 
Americans received him well at all points.——Walter F. McCaleb, “The First Period 
of the Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, IV, 218-229; Charles Adams Gulick and others (eds.), The Papers of 
Mirabeau B. Lamar (6 vols.; Austin [1921-1928]), I, 4-29; Julia Kathryn Garrett, 
Green Flag Over Texas (New York, 1939), 34ff.; Henderson Yoakum, History of 
Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1856), I, 151-156, 162-176; John Henry Brown, History 
of Texas from 1685 to 1892 (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892), I, 55-63. 

2Augustus William Magee was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1789; he grad- 
uated, third in his class, from the United States Military Academy and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of artillery on January 23, 1809. He was recom- 
mended for promotion to first lieutenant, but the promotion was turned down 
by the secretary of war. He was stationed at Fort Jessup, near Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, from 1809 to 1812 under the command of General James Wilkinson. 
Magee was twenty-four years of age when he resigned from the army on June 2, 
1812.—Ibid., 54; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 155; Garrett, Green Flag, 140-142; 
McCaleb, “Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition,” Quarterly, IV, 220. 
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Jessup. There is a conflict of opinion as to which man had more 
influence over the other. It seems that both had the idea of lead- 
ing a revolutionary force into Texas. John Henry Brown says 
their mission was to revolutionize Texas by wresting the province 
from the Spaniards and establishing an independent republic.* 
Henderson Yoakum says that they intended to conquer Texas to 
the Rio Grande and to build up a republican state, with a view 
ultimately of adding it to the American or Mexican union as 
circumstances would permit.* 

Magee, who, in the meantime, had resigned from the army, 
was selected colonel and real commander of the proposed expe- 
dition. Gutiérrez, in order to gain the support of the Mexican 
population in Texas, was given the title of general, thus inti- 
mating that he was the head of the expedition. In an effort to 
obtain the Texas Indians as auxiliaries, the aid of John McFar- 
land and Samuel Davenport* was secured. 

Magee and Gutiérrez began organizing the Republican Army 
of the North in the Neutral Ground in the latter part of June, 
1812. Magee visited New Orleans, secured additional supplies, 
and enlisted some men of respectable character.’ Although men 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Florida joined the 
forces, most of them came from the Neutral Ground. Each re- 
cruit was offered a salary of forty dollars a month and a league 
of land in Texas.’ Among those who joined the expedition in 
the Neutral Ground were some freebooters who had a distinct 
dislike for Magee dating back to a time when Magee was sta- 
tioned at Fort Jessup. It seems that Magee had been detailed to 
escort some Spanish traders across the Neutral Ground. When 
the party had almost reached safety, it was attacked by the free- 
booters; Magee and a few of his men were forced to flee. The 


following day Magee returned with reinforcements and captured 


3Brown, History of Texas, I, 55. 

4Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 153. 

5Samuel Davenport, a Spanish citizen with liberal leanings, was the Spanish 
Indian agent in the Nacogdoches area, where he had lived since 1794. He had 
amassed much land and cattle. As Colonel Davenport was wealthy and in position 
to furnish supplies, he was appointed quartermaster general of the expedition. 
—Ibid.; Garrett, Green Flag, 143. 

6Ibid., 142. 

7™McCaleb, “Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition,” Quarterly, IV, 222; Gulick and others 
(eds.) , Lamar Papers, I, 285; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 154. 
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several of the freebooters. In attempting to make them divulge 
the whereabouts of their companions, he tied them to trees and 
applied the lash. When this treatment did not bring forth the 
desired information, he had their bare backs burned with hot 
coals. He then burned their houses and turned them over to 
the civil authorities for trial.‘ 

Just how many recruits were enlisted at the assembly point in 
the Neutral Ground, three miles east of the Sabine, is debatable. 
James Gaines, a captain of the force, estimated that only sixty 
were raised.* Warren D. C. Hall, another member of the expedi- 
tion, said the force organized at this time was small.’? On the 
other hand, Henderson Yoakum said the force numbered 158 
men on June 14." The writer is inclined to accept the estimate 
of Captain Gaines. Although some authorities contend that 
Gutiérrez had a printing press, it is doubtful because some proc- 
lamations known to have been issued by him were written in 
longhand and, incidentally, with poor Spanish usage. 

Major General James Wilkinson, commander of the United 
States Army in the Southwest, seems to have known and approved 
of the recruiting of the force. Enlistments were made openly in 
New Orleans and Natchez, Mississippi. The plans of the army 
were made public; the force was to take Nacogdoches, proceed 
along the coast (thus evading the Royalist Army which would 
move via the Camino Real) to La Bahia (present Goliad) , cap- 
ture that place, and march on to Bexar. This plan was followed 
exactly; the Spanish intelligence service, however, was obviously 
not functioning well, for it exerted no effort to interfere with 
the plan.” 

According to Captain Gaines, Sam Branon, a trader, had ar- 
rived at Nacogdoches in July or August with one hundred bales 
of wool. Branon had heard that Magee was in the Neutral 
Ground and had resolved to attack him in order to get the wool 
through to market. Rallying three hundred militiamen from the 
Nacogdoches area, Branon moved against Magee. Four of Magee’s 


SGarrett, Green Flag, 141-142; Warren D. C. Hall, “Revolution in Texas in 
1812,” Texas Almanac, 1861 (Galveston, 1861), 70. 

®Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 285. 

10Hall, “Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 1861, 70. 

11Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 153. 

12Garrett, Green Flag, 144-145. 
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spies discovered Branon’s advance and fired on them, killing two. 
Branon, alarmed at this encounter, fled back to Nacogdoches and 
then to Bexar, leaving his wool behind. This is often reported 
as having occurred on August 18, 1812, but actually it was 
probably earlier.’* 

Authorities differ as to the time the expedition crossed the 
Sabine River and invaded Texas. The following dates have been 
given: June 15, 1812;"* July, 1812;** August, 1812;'* August 7, 
1812;"7 and August 12, 1812.7* Much evidence substantiates the 
August 12 date as being correct. 

On hearing of the approach of the Republicans, Bernardino 
Montero, the commander of the Spanish forces at Nacogdoches, 
had posted a detachment of twenty men at Salitre Prairie to 
watch for developments. This detachment was surprised by the 
Anglo-Americans while the main Spanish force was at mass. Only 
the sentinel escaped to carry the news to Nacogdoches. The cas- 
ualties of the Republicans were two killed and three wounded.” 

Montero tried in vain to rally the civilians to assist the soldiers 
in the defense of the town; not a single civilian reported for 
duty and all but ten soldiers deserted. The commander and these 
ten soldiers hastily departed for Bexar, and the Republican Army 
of the North marched into Nacogdoches unopposed. The army 
was received with acclaim; the propaganda of Gutiérrez appar- 
ently had been successful. 

The considerable amount of booty which was captured aided 
materially in recruiting and equipping the force. Among the 
items confiscated were flour, powder, ammunition, spears and 
lances, six hundred mules and horses, silver specie, and eighty 
thousand pounds of fine wool.*° 

The Republican Army of the North spent the remainder of 
August and part of September in Nacogdoches recruiting, reor- 


13Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 285. 

14Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 154. 

15Brown, History of Texas, I, 55. 

16McCaleb, “Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition,” Quarterly, IV, 222. 

17Garrett, Green Flag, 150. 

18Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 12. 

19Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 153; Garrett, Green Flag, 151; McCaleb, “Gutiér- 
rez-Magee Expedition,” Quarterly, IV, 223, citing Bernardino Montero to Manuel 
Maria de Salcedo, August 12, 1812 (MS., Texas State Archives) . 

20Garrett, Green Flag, 151-152; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 155. 
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ganizing, and equipping. Authorities do not agree on the num- 
ber of men finally assembled, but the best evidence indicates 
that when the army left Nacogdoches its strength was about 
three hundred men.** 

As a result of the victory, supplies and recruits flowed into the 
army. The Anglo-Americans were organized into five companies 
of infantry. Former Spanish soldiers who had deserted the Roy- 
alist Army were organized into a mounted company. The army, 
however, was poorly organized; while Magee, although in su- 
preme command, was only given the rank of colonel, Gutiérrez, 
the commander-in-chief with the rank of general, had only nom- 
inal power. Samuel Kemper” was elected major. The captains 
elected were Henry Perry, Reuben Ross,?* —-~———— Luckett, 
Warren D. C. Hall, and James Gaines.** The time at Nacogdoches 
was profitably spent drilling and disciplining the force. While — 
it is probably true that the bulk of the force consisted of free- 
booters and outlaws from the Neutral Ground, there was a 
sprinkling of well-bred and educated men. 

The Spanish commander of Nacogdoches took the garrison 
which had been stationed on the Trinity back to Bexar. 


II 


Magee started the march inland about the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1812. He crossed the Trinity at Robbin’s Ferry and remained 
there until about October 16. At or near this place Magee appar- 
ently captured a Spanish spy or courier obtaining the informa- 
tion that Spanish forces had assembled at Bexar and were going 


21Hall, “Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 1861, 71; Garrett, Green Flag, 
157; Henry Stuart Foote, Texas and the Texans (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1841), I, 
187; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 12; McCaleb, “Gutiérrez-Magee 
Expedition,” Quarterly, IV, 229; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 162. 

22Samuel Kemper, known as Colonel Kemper, was born in Fauquier County, 
Virginia. A man of good stock, he was thirty-five years of age in 1812. Kemper 
succeeded to the command of the army on the death of Magee. He died of measles 
in 1815.—Garrett, Green Flag, 158; Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 187. 

23Reuben Ross was from Virginia and was about thirty years of age in 1812. 
He succeeded Kemper in command of the American contingent of the Republican 
Army when Kemper withdrew from the army at Bexar. Ross later secured a 
colonization grant on Red River. He was murdered by a Mexican servant in 1830 
while en route to Mexico City to present claims for services rendered during the 
Mexican Revolution.—Ibid. 

24Garrett, Green Flag, 158; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 162; Gulick and others 
(eds.) , Lamar Papers, I, 12. 
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to set an ambush at the crossing of the Guadalupe River ten 
leagues east of Bexar. He also learned that La Bahia was pro- 
tected by only a small force. On receipt of this information, 
Magee changed the line of march to La Bahia. The expedition 
crossed the Brazos and the Colorado and entered La Bahia in 
early November. 

The command of the Spanish forces in Texas at this time 
appears to have been somewhat muddled. Nowhere is it definitely 
stated who the supreme commander was—Manuel Maria de Sal- 
cedo, governor of Texas, or Simon de Herrera,*’ governor of 
Nuevo Leon—although it is presumed that Salcedo was the senior. 
Salcedo was aided by the former governor of Texas, Colonel 
Manuel Antonio Cordéro y Bustamante.*® 

On the appearance of the Republicans at La Bahia, the Span- 
ish garrison fled, and the Republican Army took possession of 
the stone fort and two or three cannons.** Three days after the 
Republicans entered La Bahia, the Royalist Army, estimated to 
number between twelve hundred and two thousand men, arrived 
and laid siege to the place. The Spanish forces assaulted the fort 
at once but were driven back with small loss to both sides. The 
Royalist forces were posted in three divisions around the town 
—one on the east, one on the west, and one at the missic.. of 
Nuestra Senora del Espiritu Santo de Zuniga on the north side 
of the San Antonio River. Here ensued a siege which lasted for 
four months, during which many skirmishes and’ engagements 


25Simén de Herrera was born in the Canary Islands. He served in the Spanish 
infantry in France, Spain, and Flanders. Herrera, a lieutenant colonel of infantry 
and governor of Nuevo Leén, was executed or murdered at Bexar.—Foote, Texas 
and Texans, I, 189-190. 

26Colonel Antonio Cordéro without doubt exercised much influence on the 
Spanish forces in Texas. He had been specially selected and sent by the Spanish 
King to America, where he had been on duty for the past thirty-five years engaged 
in disciplining and organizing Spanish provincials. He was a colonel of cavalry 
and about fifty years old in 1812. He had also been governor of the Province of 
Coahuila and Texas. One authority reports that he was murdered after the capture 
of Bexar.—Ibid., 189. 

27Garrett, Green Flag, 167; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, 1, 12-13; 
Yoakum, History of Texas, 1, 163. Yoakum says that the fort was defended by 160 
Spanish troops and that the Republicans captured supplies, a military chest, and 
sixteen pieces of artillery of all calibers, including some pieces brought over by 
René Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, in 1685. (It is doubtful that the French 
pieces were serviceable.) 
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were fought in which the Republicans were always the victors. 
Notable among the encounters were: 

On the evening of November 7, Magee attacked the division 
at the mission. The engagement lasted until nightfall. 

On November 20, a fight which continued from 8:00 A.M. to 
2:00 P.M. occurred in the limits of the town. The Spaniards 
withdrew with heavy losses. The Republicans had one killed and 
seventeen wounded. 

The battle of the White Cow, so named because the Spaniards 
were attempting to capture a white cow as she ran toward the 
enemy, took place on January 24, 1813. This incident brought 
on a fight which resulted in heavy losses for the Spaniards. The 
Republicans had one killed and six wounded. 

On February 10, an engagement lasted from just before day- 
light until 4:00 p.m. During the course of the encounter the 
Spaniards gained possession of the fort three times but were 
driven back each time. They were finally repulsed with heavy 
losses. 

During the latter part of the siege, the Spaniards’ attempts to 
starve the Republicans out were never successful because the 
Republicans always secured sufficient food. 

In early February, Magee died under mysterious circumstances. 
Some said he died of consumption, and others said by his own 
hand; one person wrote that he was poisoned. It seems to be an 
established fact that the outlaws of the Neutral Ground never 
forgave Magee for the drubbing he had given them; however, 
they apparently respected him for his military ability and feared 
him as a commander.”* The relations between Magee and Gutiér- 
rez seem to have been strained during this period. Gutiérrez, 
in his report to the Mexican Congress, had this to say about 
Magee: “The American colonel, who was my second in com- 
mand, was a man of military genius, but very cowardly; and, 

28Garrett, Green Flag, 168; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 164-165. A military 
council was called by Magee sometime before November 23. The council agreed 
to capitulate because the Spanish Army and the people had not come over to 
them. Letters were sent to and an interview held with Salcedo and Herrera. No 
agreement was made as Salcedo refused to grant full pardon and protection to 
the Republican inhabitants of Texas. When Magee paraded the troops and an- 
nounced that he was thinking of surrendering, the Republicans were indignant 


and voted against surrender, striking the butts of their pieces against the ground 
in protest. 
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moreover, he was a vile traitor as was afterwards shown by his 
wickedness in promising to sell me to Salcedo for fifteen thou- 
sand pesos and the position of colonel in the Royalist ranks.’ 

After the death of Magee, Kemper, who was described as a man 
of much courage and firmness but of doubtful capacity for the 
chief command, was elected colonel, and Reuben Ross, major. 
John McFarland was sent to recruit among the Lipan and Ton- 
kawa Indians. The Republican Army received reinforcements 
from Nacogdoches; later some Coushatta Indians and deserters 
from the Spanish Army joined them. The strength of the army is 
variously given as from 365 to goo. Six hundred was probably a 
fair estimate, but many of the soldiers were of doubtful value.*° 

The Spaniards relinquished the attempted siege of La Bahia 
and retreated to Bexar about February 16, 1813. 


III 


John Henry Brown, in his History of Texas, and Warren D. C. 
Hall agreed that the Republican Army marched toward Bexar 
on February 21. There is a great deal of difference of opinion 
as to the strength of the Republican Army at this stage of the 
expedition. Colonel Hall said that the force numbered 365 at 
La Bahia before receiving the reinforcement of fifty-five Amer- 
icans and Indians brought by Captain McFarland and that the 
force was considerably short of five hundred on leaving La Bahia. 
Henderson Yoakum stated that a force of three hundred Lipan 
and ‘Tonkawa Indians under the command of McFarland joined 
the Republican Army on the Salado on March 28. This would 
increase the strength of the force to about eight hundred. Gutiér- 
rez said there were nine hundred, but among them, those deter- 
mined to die or conquer were less than six hundred. The figure of 
about eight hundred as the total strength is generally accepted.** 


29Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 12. 

30Major Reuben Ross was sent to the East to recruit and to contradict rumors 
that the expedition had been captured. He succeeded in bringing only twenty- 
five Anglo-Americans, under Captain James Gaines, and thirty Coushatta Indians 
from the Trinity, under their chief, Charley Rollins, a half-breed.—Brown, History 
of Texas, I, 57. Many loyalists and people from Bexar joined the Republicans.— 
Garrett, Green Flag, 173-174. One hundred and seventy volunteers from Nacog- 
doches arrived, and twenty-five Coushatta Indians from the old mission also joined 
the army.—Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 166. 

*1Brown, History of Texas, 1, 57; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 166; Gulick and 
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General Simon de Herrera, upon hearing of the approach of 
the Republicans, marched out to meet them at the La Bahia 
crossing of the Salado, a few miles below Bexar. Herrera’s force 
consisted of fifteen hundred regular troops, one thousand militia, 
and six cannons. The militia, however, was probably of doubtful 
value. At the battle of Salado (Rosalis), Antonio Menchaca en- 
tered the records of the Republican Army as commander of the 
Mexican element.** 

On approaching Bexar the Republicans took the left-hand 
road by way of the missions of San Francisco de la Espada and 
Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepcion de Acuna. The enemy 
was only a short distance above the fork of the roads. The 
position of the Spaniards was revealed when they fired on the 
right flank of the Gutiérrez forces. The Republicans formed 
promptly for battle. The general attack was to begin on the 
signal of a tap of the drum. The Indians, commanded by Major 
Ross, were deployed on the extreme right of the Republican 
line. Because they did not understand the starting signal, how- 
ever, they attacked too soon and their losses were heavy. In the 
meantime the Anglo-American contingent attacked and com- 
pletely routed the enemy within fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
Spaniards, fleeing toward Bexar, were pursued and killed in great 
numbers. Many who had surrendered were cruelly murdered by 
the Indians. Fifteen hundred cannon shells, ten thousand pounds 
of powder, and all the Spanish trains and baggage were the booty. 
The Royalist corrals were raided by Kemper and three thousand 
horses were captured. The accepted losses for the Royalists were 
330 killed and only sixty prisoners captured. The Spanish officers 
are said to have suffered a disproportionate loss while trying to 
make their men fight. The Republican losses were six killed and 
twenty-six wounded, almost the same as the Texan losses at San 
Jacinto. Hall says that the battle was fought on March 2.** 
About March 3 Kemper’s men occupied the Concepcién Mis- 


others (eds.) , Lamar Papers, I, 13; Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 188; Garrett, Green 
Flag, 177; Hall, “Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 18617, 72. 

82Menchaca was a “rough, uneducated, but strong minded Mexican of Texas.” 
Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 166. 

38] bid., 168; Brown, History of Texas, I, 57-58; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar 
Fapers, 1, 13; Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 188; Garrett, Green Flag, 177; Hall, 
“Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 1861, 73. 
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sion and then surrounded Bexar. The following day Governor 
Salcedo sent out a flag of truce. Kemper demanded that the army 
be surrendered as prisoners of war and that the city be delivered 
up to him. Terms were finally agreed to, and on March 6, the 
Republican forces marched in. It is said that at the formal sur- 
render Governor Salcedo approached Captain Joseph ‘Taylor and 
presented his sword, whereupon ‘Taylor referred him to Kemper, 
who declined to receive the sword and referred him to General 
Gutiérrez. Salcedo then thrust his sword in the ground in front 
of Gutiérrez and left it there.** 

The Republicans marched to the Alamo and released seven- 
teen prisoners who joined their ranks. From the spoils of war, 
each man of the Republican Army received his wages, a gratuity 
of $15, a suit of clothes, and an order for two horses or mules. 
The Indians were given $2 worth of vermillion each and gifts 
costing a total of $130. The Spanish prisoners were released.** 

On April 3, after the occupation of Bexar, Governors Salcedo 
and Herrera and ten other principal Royalist officers**® were 
turned over to Captain Antonio Delgado, who, under the pre- 
text of marching them to Matagorda Bay to sail for the United 
States, proceeded to a point below town near the battlefield on 
the Salado. Delgado and his staff then dismounted, disrobed, and 
murdered the Spaniards and threw their bodies in the river. 
Delgado was tried by court-martial but was acquitted on the 
grounds that Salcedo was responsible for the execution of his 
father in Mexico.** Delgado also said that his action was with 
Gutiérrez’ permission. This crime seems to mark the turning 
point in the fortunes of the Republican Army of the North. 
While it is true that the army was to gain one more victory on 


84Yoakum, History of Texas, 1, 168; Hall, “Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 


1861, 73. 

85Yoakum, History of Texas, 1, 168-169. 

36Yoakum (ibid., 169), Garrett (Green Flag, 180-181), and Gutiérrez (Lamar 
Papers, I, 15) reported there were fourteen killed; Foote (Texas and Texans, I, 
188) wrote that there were seventeen; Hall (“Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 
1861, 73) said there were twelve. Antonio Menchaca (Memoirs, San Antonio, 1937, 
15), listed the following persons “on the Mexican side” who were taken to the 
Salado and beheaded: “Manuel Salcedo, Simén de Herrera, Geronimo Herrera, 
Francisco Povela, Miguel de Arcos, and old Capt. Graviel de Arcos, son of Capt. 
de Arcos, Miguel de Arcos, Jr., Miguel Pando, Juan Francisco Caso, and four 
others.” 

87Hall, “Revolution in Texas,” Texas Almanac, 1861, 73; Garrett, Green Flag, 180. 
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the battlefield, the reason for that victory was the superiority of 
the Republican forces. 

About the time of the murder of the Spanish officers, inde- 
pendence of Spain was declared and a provisional state govern- 
ment was formed. Gutiérrez was elected governor of the state 
and commander-in-chief of the army. He was empowered to ap- 
point a president, a secretary, and five advisers, constituting a 
junta of seven. Gutiérrez himself became president of the junta, 
which had the power to form a government and to write a 
constitution.** 

Greatly disgusted by the murder of the Spanish officers, many 
of Gutiérrez’ Anglo-American followers, including Kemper, Hall, 
and Luckett, left the army and went to Nacogdoches. Their de- 
parture was a severe blow to the hopes for the success of the army 
—probably the worst that had been dealt it so far.** 

The cause of the expedition’s final defeat can probably be 
traced to the subsequent events. Many recruits joined the army, 
probably including a number of former Spanish soldiers. With 
the Anglo-American leaders gone, there was no one to hold them 
down. The soldiers committed many excesses and reveled in every 
species of dissipation. As the army increased to from twelve hun- 
dred to seventeen hundred men, it declined in discipline and spir- 
it. Disorder was general; there was mutual distrust between the 
American and Mexican officers. The arrival of recruits added to 
the confusion. In fact it was no longer an army but a disorderly 
and undisciplined multitude, composed principally of Mexicans 
and Indians. Major Reuben Ross assumed command of the 
American contingent on the departure of Kemper. 

About June 16, Colonel Ignacio Elizondo, with a force esti- 
mated at three thousand, including fifteen hundred regulars and 
fifteen hundred irregulars, marched to Bexar from Laredo. This 
force surprised and dispersed the men guarding the Republican 
Army’s herd, throwing the Republicans into confusion, for at 
this time there was practically no controlling head. Elizondo 
established his camp about one-half mile from the town grave- 


38Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 170; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, 
I, 14; Garrett, Green Flag, I, 183. 

39Brown, History of Texas, I, 59; Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 191; Yoakum, 
History of Texas, 1, 170; Garrett, Green Flag, 185, 190. 
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yard, which was probably the present site of Milam Square. At 
this camp the Spaniards constructed two bastions four hundred 
yards apart and connected them with a curtain. The work 
crowned the summit of a low ridge of gentle ascent near Alazan 
Creek. Captain Perry, who was temporarily commanding the 
American contingent, marched his force out of town at 10:00 
p.M. The men marched in single file and in absolute silence until 
dawn of June 17. The Spanish troops were at matins, when, on 
a signal, the Americans charged with firmness and regularity. 
The enemy pickets were surprised and taken prisoner. The 
Americans advanced to the work and ran up their own flag 
before the Spaniards discovered their presence. The Spanish 
forces rallied, fought bravely, and drove the Anglo-Americans 
out of the work, but a subsequent charge by the Anglo-Americans 
regained it. After some hours of hard fighting—much of it hand 
to hand—the Spaniards fled. The Spanish losses were heavy; the 
Anglo-Americans had forty-seven killed and many more wounded. 
The Spaniards escaped to the Rio Grande, while the Anglo- 
Americans returned to Bexar. The lack of organization at this 
time apparently prohibited any attempt at pursuit.* 

Some time after the trial of Delgado in which he said that his 
actions in the murder of the Spanish officials on April 3 were 
with the permission of Gutiérrez, Gutiérrez himself was tried by 
court-martial. He was found guilty and deposed from his posi- 
tions as commander-in-chief of the Republican Army of the 
North and as provisional governor of Texas; his resignation was 
dated August 4, 1813. 

José Alvarez de Toledo*! was elected to succeed Gutiérrez as 
commander of the army. In July, 1813, Toledo left Louisiana, 
where he had been residing since his banishment from Mexico, 
arriving in Bexar shortly after Gutiérrez left. Toledo brought one 
hundred volunteers from Nacogdoches. He renamed the army 


4#0Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 171-172; Garrett (Green Flag, 212) stated that 
Elizondo received orders from Arredondo to march to the Rio Frio, “to observe 
the enemy, to pursue them if they fled, but most emphatically not to engage them 
in battle or to enter Bexar.” Elizondo was to await Arredondo’s arrival. 

41José Alvarez de Toledo was a native of Cuba. He had represented the city 
of San Domingo in the newly representative meeting of Spain and her colonies in 
Cadiz. He had been banished from Spain and Mexico because of his supposed 
partiality to liberal principles.—Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 191; Garrett, Green 
Flag, 187; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 173. 
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the Republican Army of North Mexico and reorganized it into 
two divisions—the Mexicans and Indians comprising one, under 
the command of Menchaca, and the Anglo-Americans compris- 
ing the other, under the command of Perry. Apparently Toledo 
exercised command over the entire force. He was looked on with 
disfavor by Menchaca and the Mexican element because he was 
considered a foreigner. Toledo tried, probably unsuccessfully, to 
instill some badly-needed discipline into the army. The Amer- 
icans are said to have liked Toledo.** 


IV 


About the middle of July, American spies, or scouts, recon- 
noitered Laredo and reported that Brigadier Joaquin de Arre- 
dondo, commandant general of the Eastern Interior Province, 
was raising a great many troops for the purpose of attacking 
Bexar.*® This news reached Bexar on the same day that Toledo 
arrived from Louisiana. The American spies also brought the 
information when the Spanish force reached the north side of 
the Atascosa River. 

The determination of the strength of the Republican Army 
at this time is a problem. It is probable that the commander of 
the Republican Army did not know the strength himself. The 
writer agrees with John Henry Brown*t who wrote that there 
were nine hundred Mexicans and Americans and a band of 
Indians whose strength was undetermined. Another writer says 
there were 850 Americans and 1,700 Mexicans, making a total 
of 2,550. He makes no mention of the Indians who were present.*® 
Arredondo, in his official report, said the enemy numbered 
3,200.*° 

Likewise, the determination of the strength of the Spanish 
army is difficult. The following strengths are given: 1,830,*7 

42Garrett, Green Flag, 223; Brown, History of Texas, I, 60-61; Yoakum, History 
of Texas, I, 173; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 18. 

43Brown, History of Texas, I, 61. 

441bid. 

45Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 174. 

46Mattie Austin Hatcher (trans.) , “Joaquin de Arredondo’s Report of the Battle 
of the Medina, August 18, 1813,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 


ciation, XI, 220-236. 
47Garrett, Green Flag, 220. 
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2,000," and 4,000.*° The 1,830 figure set forth in Arredondo’s 
official report is probably correct.*° 

On receipt of the news that the Spanish Army had reached 
the north side of the Atascosa, the Republican Army of North 
Mexico marched to meet them. On the night of August 17, 1813, 
the army camped at Laguna de la Espada. The next day the force 
crossed the Medina and took position on a hill to the south of 
that stream. 

For the account of the battle of the Medina which immediately 
followed, the official report of General Arredondo as made to the 
Viceroy of New Spain, Felix Maria Calleja, dated on September 
13, 1813, seems to be the most reliable. It is apparently the only 
eyewitness account of the battle. Others who published accounts, 
notably Gutiérrez and W. D. C. Hall, had left the army before 
the battle. José Antonio Menchaca of Bexar (not the Menchaca 
in the Republican Army) writes knowingly of the events, but 
since he was only thirteen years of age when the battle took 
place, his information must be secondhand. 

Arredondo was an educated and trained officer as well as the 
victor who had accomplished the rare feat of totally destroying 
the opposing army. The general had nothing to hide, nor did 
he have to make any alibis. Colonel Elizondo, Arredondo’s sub- 
ordinate, who had been defeated on the Alazan in June, was 
ordered to march from Laredo and join the main force at Can- 
ada de Caballes. Although Elizondo was four days late, the two 
forces effected a junction. The combined force of 1,830 men 
had some 635 infantry and 1,195 cavalry. At Canada de Caballes 
the army halted for a few days rest and much-needed training, 
for Elizondo’s troops were untrained. Canada de Caballes must 
have been near Laredo, as Arredondo spoke of the subsequent 
hard march “beyond Laredo” in the summer weather. It appears 
that the greater part of his troops were barefooted and_bare- 
legged and many had only a breech clout. Arredondo always 
referred to the Republican Army as the “rabble”; one wonders 
what his own force looked like. 

The Spanish force camped at a place called Rancherias on 


48Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 192. 


49Brown, History of Texas, I, 61. 
50Hatcher (trans.), “Arredondo’s Report,” Quarterly, XI, 220. 
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August 16, From this point a corporal and four men were sent 
out as spies with orders to advance as far as Bexar if, on their 
journey, they heard any rumors of the presence of the mob. The 
patrol saw numerous persons on foot and on horseback and 
returned. 

On August 18, Arredondo began the march toward the Me- 
dina. He avoided the main crossing of the Medina, fearing that 
the Republicans would set an ambush for him in the wooded 
canyon approaching the crossing. At this time Elizondo was sent 
forward with 180 cavalrymen with the following orders: 


To proceed with the greatest caution and vigilance until he saw the 
enemy, and then to make, as far as possible, a careful observation of 
their number, but not to engage them in battle unless he thought 
himself strong enough to inflict an exemplary punishment upon 
them: and, if not, to keep up a slow fire while retreating to give me 
[Arredondo] prompt information that I might make my plans. 


Elizondo was also informed of the plan to cross the Medina at 
a crossing other than the regular one. The detachment left the 
main body at 5:00 A.M. 

About 8:00 A.M. one of Elizondo’s men, who had become sep- 
arated from the column, was fired on by the enemy. Elizondo 
deployed his force, and this brought on an engagement in which 
he was almost encircled by the Republicans. Elizondo retired 
toward the main body, keeping up a regular fire as he was 
directed. Artillery was brought into action, and the Republicans 
followed the retreating Spanish advance force closely. At this 
point Elizondo reported the state of affairs to Arredondo who 
deployed his troops into battle array. A reinforcement of 150 
cavalrymen and two two-and-one-half pound cannons were sent 
to Elizondo. The first engagement soon ended with loss of life 
on the Republican side but only two wounded on the Spanish 
side. Arredondo’s plan and orders had been for Elizondo to con- 
tinue luring the enemy forward, while Arredondo and the main 
body advanced. At this point Arredondo abandoned his original 
plan and ordered the whole army to form in line and attack. 

On seeing the 150 reinforcements join the advance detachment 
of Elizondo, the Republicans evidently mistook them for the 
main body. At any rate, Toledo’s men charged with great bravery, 
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keeping up a slow fire. Elizondo stopped the enemy’s advance 
and then retreated hastily. In the meantime the main body of 
Arredondo’s force continued to advance. The Republicans cap- 
tured the two small cannons that had been sent to Elizondo. 
Thinking that they were already victors and masters of the field 
and had only to take the spoils as the Spaniards seemed to be 
fleeing, the Republicans charged bravely but blindly. Presently 
they found themselves confronted with the main body of the 
Spanish Army, formed in line for attack with the artillery placed 
on the flanks of the cavalry. 

When they saw the main Spanish force, the surprised Repub- 
licans halted to restore order. From their position in a grove of 
oaks, they formed in perfect line and advanced until they were 
within pistol range of the Spanish lines. The Spaniards gave 
them a lively and sustained fire, which was returned in like 
manner. The battle was hard fought; artillery pieces of the 
armies were placed less than forty yards apart. No decision had 
been made after more then two hours of fighting. Suffering 
heavily from the Spanish fire, Toledo, the Republican com- 
mander (Arredondo calls him an ex-communicate), tried to 
flank the right and left wings and attack the rear. Arredondo 
countered this move by detailing an advance guard for both 
wings and by sending a detachment under command of his 
aide-de-camp, Alferes Vicente Aneola, to act as rear guard to 
protect the horses and baggage. 

To place part of a command on the flank of the enemy has 
been the objective of all commanders in battle since recorded 
history began. If this could be accomplished, the advantage was 
great, generally insuring victory. With the introduction of fire- 
arms, flanking action became more decisive than ever. In the 
following diagram, let “A” represent one rifleman of a deployed 
line and “B” the opposing deployed line of riflemen. (Today the 
soldiers are five or more yards apart and not in a single straight 
line. At the time of the battle of Medina riflemen were deployed 
shoulder to shoulder in a straight line.) If the soldier at ‘‘A”’ is 
a good shot and lucky, he may hit one of the enemy with one 
shot. 
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Now, place the soldier at “A” on the flank of the hostile line; 
it is easy to see what a fine target he has presented to him. 


QO OO00000000 0<—o A” 


Flanking fire is so decisive that the best-trained troops give 
away when subjected to it. To expect partially-trained or poor 
troops to survive flanking fire is to expect the impossible. 

The following diagram shows what was probably Arredondo’s 
formation after he had detailed the advance guards for the wings: 


ADV ADV 
GUARD GUARD 
{ | CAVALRY INFANTRY CAVALRY 
REAR 
GUARD 


When the Republicans thought they were winning and rushed 
up to within pistol range, as reported by Arredondo, both of their 
flanks were probably subjected to flanking fire from the advance 
guard of the wings. 


REPUBLICANS 
ADV ADV 
suri 
INFANTRY CAVALRY] |, 


Thus a movement designed solely as a protective measure 
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enabled the Spanish commander to bring flanking fire on both 
flanks of the enemy, an action under which the strongest and 
best troops cannot survive. 

After three and a half hours of combat, the Republicans were 
completed routed. Spanish music began; the drums beat the 
reveille. As the confused Republicans abandoned their artillery, 
detachments of the Spanish Army on the right and left advanced 
to seize the hostile arms. The cavalry pursued the retreating 
Republicans as far as the Medina River, killing all that were 
found. After four hours of bloody battle, the Spaniards collected 
artillery, arms, and equipment; the prisoners were executed as 
punishment for their crimes. 

Elizondo was ordered to take two hundred cavalrymen, cap- 
ture the fleeing Indians, and then proceed to Bexar. Following 
his orders, he and his force occupied Bexar, capturing some 
prisoners en route and many more in the city. Loot taken was 
of little value. Elizondo proceeded from Bexar to Nacogdoches 
with a corps of five hundred men, capturing all fugitives on the 
way. Luciano Garcia was sent to La Bahia with eighty men. 

Arredondo’s report is contradictory in his description of the 
Republican Army. In the beginning he referred to them as a 
rabble; later he wrote that they were well armed throughout, 
full of pride, well disciplined, and versed in military tactics. Of 
course, this contradiction was to make it seem that he had done 
a better job in his defense against them. He also said that the 
troops were trained by Toledo, whose skill and talent in arms 
was well known. According to this report, only sixteen hundred 
of Arredondo’s soldiers actually participated in the fight; the 
remainder guarded the horses and supplies. 

The 112 Republican prisoners taken during the battle were 
shot on August 18 and 19. The Spaniards captured 215 en route 
to and in the city of Bexar. Those deserving death because of 
their crimes were shot; the less culpable were sent to prison. 
Thus, excluding those captured on the Trinity (number not 
given) and at La Bahia (eleven were captured and executed) , a 
total of 327 were captured. The dead numbered a thousand. The 
Spanish losses were 55 killed, 178 wounded, and 2 missing. 

It is interesting to note that among the eighty-one officers 
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whom Arredondo recommended favorably to the Viceroy was 
Lieutenant Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. 

The death on the field of Menchaca, the commander of the 
Mexican division of the Republican Army of North Mexico,°* 
and the desertion of a group of Mexicans to the Spaniards at a 
crucial moment can be considered important reasons for the 
defeat. Probably the greatest single factor of all, however, was 
the poor state of discipline and training among the Republicans. 

It is unlikely that Arredondo had sufficient entrenching tools 
and axes to construct a breastwork of sufficient size to trap the 
Republicans; he did not have the time or the sapper (engineer) 
units to construct such a work. He had, however, performed an 
excellent military feat. He may be pardoned for exaggerating the 
numbers of the opposing force (a habit of commanders which 
has come down to modern times) in his desire to impress the 
King and Viceroy of the prowess of his army. It seems clear, 
however, that no trap was intended to be set, or was set, at the 
battle of the Medina, for had Arredondo been clever enough to 
set a trap and to lure the Republican Army into it, he certainly 
would not have failed to mention that fact in his report to his 


King and Viceroy. 


51Menchaca, Memoirs, 17. 
52Brown, History of Texas, I, 62. 
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Life and Cimes in Albuquerque, Cevas 
ROY SYLVAN DUNN 


T a point in the Hewell pasture, about seventeen of the 
twenty-five air miles from Seguin to Nixon, the Post Oak 
Belt—which extends in a five hundred mile crescent 

downward through Texas—opens into a gently sloping prairie. 

This prairie of mixed soil, covered with broomweeds, needle, 
mesquite, and sage grass, and a young growth of mesquite trees and 
prickly pear, lies parallel to, and southwest of, the sand-banked, 
willow-lined Clear Fork of Sandies Creek. It is about three hun- 
dred yards inside the Gonzales County linet and two miles south 
of the Gonzales, Wilson, and Guadalupe counties’ junction. 

It was upon this site about 1912 that William M. Magee, a 
real estate agent, had fire set to an assortment of wooden 
structures that had been deserted and decaying since 1883.? This 
act was a belated coup de grace for the town of Albuquerque, 
Texas. ‘Today, only a pecan tree, planted in 1865,° a water well, 
and a scattered assortment of metal and glass objects, including 
molten metal, a breast chain, a wagon kingbolt, part of a Spanish 
bridle bit, a wine bottle stem, a broken whiskey jigger, a stove 
door, a Barlow knife, square headed nails, and an empty cartridge 
case,* survive as evidence of the village. 


1Until a survey in 1914 by Wilson County surveyor W. T. Sutherland, this site 
was believed to be in Wilson County. The surveyor’s field notes (on file in the 
General Land Office, Austin, Texas) state, in part, that “... the lines as run and 
described above takes into Wilson County residences of Tieken, W. O. Pat[t]illo, 
Hans Pat[t]illo and [B. W.] Day and part of Will Magees land heretofore thought 
to be in Gonzales County and leaves in Gonzales County J. B. Hewell and the 
McCracken Sisters who hitherto claimed Wilson County...” Since 1914 the land 
in question has passed from J. B. Hewell to his son J. A. Hewell. 

2A letter from C. L. Patterson, January 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) states that he remembers playing in these buildings with 
neighborhood children soon after their abandonment. A signed statement of T. C. 
Hewell, August 1, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University of Texas Library) indi- 
cates that Magee burned the buildings shortly before J. B. Hewell, T. C.’s father, 
bought the place in 1912. 

8Ibid. 

4In a signed statement dated October 2, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library), Donald Morgan identifies this cartridge case as a 44/40 Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Center Fire. Morgan states that the case has been worn 
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Frontier settlement almost always followed the course of run- 
ning water. Early colonization in South Central Texas was, there- 
fore, along the Guadalupe and San Antonio rivers. Even during 
the Republic, however, settlers were beginning to move into the 
region between these rivers and choose homesites along the 
creeks,’ the Cibolo, the Ecleto, the Sandies, and the Clear Fork 
of Sandies. 

The Clear Fork of Sandies was a bold, beautiful stream. Like 
a river, it ran continuously and scattered along its course were 
large, deep pools where fish were plentiful and bathing was 
good.° The region traversed by this creek had excellent agrarian 
possibilities as the deep sandy prairies, covered with a splendid 
coat of grass and dotted with oak trees, were of the required 
consistency for the then current cast iron plow. 

Fringing the prairies were woodlands of heavy timber not only 
capable of producing building material and fuel but abounding 
with game, nuts, and honey. The entire region, extending north 
of the Clear Fork to the Guadalupe and south to the San Antonio, 
blackland as well as sandy land, was an ideal, open stock range. 

Immigration waves, phases in the westward extension of the 
cotton culture, followed statehood and the Civil War. During 
the sixties and continuing at an ever increasing rate throughout 
the seventies, settlers from Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Georgia settled “up and down and along both sides’” of the Clear 
Fork. Natives of Louisiana, Arkansas, Virginia, and Mexico, as 
well as representatives of South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Florida, Indiana, New York, and Illinois settled in 
thin from reloading many times, a practice current during the last century, and 
has broken down under subsequent corrosion over a long period of time. 

In 1873 the Model 73 Winchester “was introduced in the famous .44-40 caliber, 
which gave plainsmen and hunters the one thing they wanted above all else in a 
rifle—center-fire firepower. Its accuracy and shocking power were better than most 
other rifles and about as good as the best. It was said of this rifle that you could 
load it on Sunday and fire it all week. ... The tremendous popularity of the 
Model 73 is no better attested than the fact that Sam Colt chambered his famous 
six-shooter for this cartridge so that a Westerner could use the same fodder in 
both his hand and shoulder gun.”—Bill Depperman, “One of One Thousand,” 
The American Rifleman, Vol. 98, No. 5 (May, 1950), 14. 

5C. L. Patterson, Wilson County, Texas ([Floresville], 1939), 7. 


6Letter from C. L. Patterson, January 22, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 


of Texas Library) . 
7Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 


University of Texas Library) . 
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the vicinity.* Albert Alston, who remembers the Barnes, Del- 
bridge, Hastings, Holstein, and Rupp families as early settlers, 
states that the region “growed up sharply.” 

The town resulted, in part, from a land deal between two 
Mississippians, Henry S. Hastings and Samuel McCracken. 
Hastings, the first settler on the future townsite, sold out to 
McCracken® around 1860,*° and McCracken, who was a ginner 
by trade, built a cotton gin. From this enterprise other services 
for cotton farmers evolved. 

McCracken built his gin about half a mile southwest of the 
creek. This location was safe from floods and put him to little 
inconvenience for drinking water in that good wells could be 
secured at depths of twenty to thirty feet. McCracken’s home, 
which faced west, was a few yards southeast of the gin. The two 
were connected by a slide road which continued westward beyond 
the gin to a water well.* Over this road McCracken transported 
water to his home in a fifty-gallon barrel.” 

The rest of the town, including a blacksmith shop, a mercantile 
store, a saloon, a post office, a school, and several dwellings, 


8A survey of the 1850-1880 U. S. Census Population Schedules (on file in the 
Texas State Archives), for the vicinity which overlapped Wilson and Gonzales 
counties reveals that Mississippi was the most represented state and Illinois the 
least. The other states are listed in descending order. 

®Although it is a well established fact that the deal between these brothers-in-law 
(Mrs. McCracken was the former Martha Hastings, Henry's sister) involved the 
future townsite, the deal may have been more extensive. A signed statement of 
Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University of Texas Li- 
brary), states that McCracken and Anderson C, Smith, her grandfather, bought 
and divided the entire M. C. Wing survey. 

Hastings moved four miles northwest to a region of coarse white sand and heavy 
timber and put up a sawmill which resulted in the town of Nockenut. By 1880 
the census shows that he had moved from Nockenut to Marion, Guadalupe County, 
‘Texas, where he was running a hotel. Later, he moved back to the sand _ hills 
around Nockenut. 

10A signed statement of Hans Pattillo, McCracken’s grandson, September 1, 1950 
(MS. in the Archives, University of Texas Library), states that the McCracken 
family came to ‘Iexas during a year of severe drought, the so-called “black year,” 
which he believes to have been 1848. As the 1870 census shows that McCracken’s 
last out-of-state child was born in Mississippi in 1857 and his first ‘Texas child 
was born in 1863, it seems probable that the land deal took place between 1857 
and 1863. 

‘Ibid. ‘This well is still in operation. With the aid of a windmill it produces 
good water from thirty feet underground. It is the sole survivor of a multitude 
of shallow wells that once served the town. 

12] bid. 
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developed in a spread-eagle fashion along the prairie south and 
west of the gin. 

The town’s name, most likely drawn from South ‘Texans’ 
Civil War experiences in Albuquerque, New Mexico,'* became 
official when the United States post office was established on 
September 19, 1870."* 

The post office, with William W. Davis as postmaster, was in 
operation until February 20, 1877. It was re-established four 
months later, on June 11, 1877, with Mrs. Martha H. McCracken 
as postmistress. It is believed that the post office and the general 
store were housed in the same building, two log cabins joined 
together by a long open hallway or “dog trot.’ Under this 
arrangement one cabin probably housed the store and post office 
while the other cabin, which had a loft accessible by ladder, was 
reserved for the storekeeper’s family. Through the years, as bus- 
iness and family increased, the hall way was enclosed and “‘sheds 
of rough lumber were attached to the cabins.’"® 

Davis, the postmaster, was an unusual citizen in several respects. 
He was a carpetbagger.'* Once seen, this self-educated medium- 
sized, auburn-haired Yankee was never forgotten, for in those 
days “gold teeth were an unusual occurance” and Davis had 
several." 

The store was operated by William Carrol Barnes, a shrewd, 
close business man. His limited stock consisted of clothing, staple 
foods, farm implements, and liquor. Barnes, who later sported 


18According to the muster roll, on file in the Texas State Archives, William P. 
Hardeman's company of Sibley’s Brigade, which held off and finally routed a 
larger and better equipped force of Yankees at Albuquerque, New Mexico, was 
composed of men from “Guadalupe and surrounding counties.” A signed statement 
of S. E. Barrett, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University of Texas 
Library), indicates that at least one veteran of the campaign, a William Wiley, 
settled within a mile of the townsite after his discharge from the Confederate 
Army. 

144Letter from Forrest R. Holdcamper, Industrial Records Division, National 
Archives, Washington, D. C., January 13, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University of 
Texas Library) . 

15Signed statement of Mrs. Eva Hastings McCoy, August 15, 1950 (MS. in the 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

16] bid, 

17Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

18Signed statement of Mrs. Ola Gillespie McPeters, September 21, 1950 (MS. in 
the Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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a long, white, well washed and greased beard that glistened in the 
sunlight like silk, was ably assisted in the store by his wife, Mrs. 
Jerusha Briggs Barnes. Across the counters, fashioned from 
window sashes,’* Mrs. Barnes never missed a boot or shoe sale 
when a discreet but liberal application of talcum powder would 
turn the trick.”° 

After Sam McCracken’s death in the seventies, his enterprising 
son, Green, managed the gin.”* In the absence of a better motive 
force, he utilized a six-mule team to run the mechanism.” After 
the lint was cut from the seed, young boys tramped it down into 
a press. Mules were then hitched to a shaft which lowered a 
heavy block to press the lint.2* When running with a maximum 
of efficiency, this gin could handle one or two bales of cotton 
daily. 

In addition to the gin, Green McCracken had an interest in 
the mercantile store** and also in company with Barnes, built 
and owned the saloon.» With a keen eye for business they put 
a pine floor in the saloon. Since this was the one and only non- 
puncheon floor in the community, it was reckoned to be, with the 
addition of a fiddler, a mecca for social life. Several of the town 
fathers, however, objected to their daughters dancing in what 
they termed a “grogshop” and the saloon remained only a 
saloon.*® David Alley, a native of England and a nephew of Lord 
Salisbury,” dispensed the drinks and lived in the back. 

The schoolhouse, one room made of rough lumber from the 


iLetter from Ed Davenport, January 12, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of ‘Texas Library) . 

20Signed statement of T. C. Hewell, August 1, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas Library) . 

21Letter from Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library) , states that “the gin was sold to Billy Benton, hauled away and 
never set up.” This probably did not happen until the late seventies or early 
eighties. 

22Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

22Letter from C. L. Patterson, January 22, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of ‘Texas Library) . 

24] bid. 

26Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

2¢/ bid. 

bid. 
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Nockenut sawmill, was erected by Barnes and McCracken beside 
a road on a red rock hill about five hundred yards west of the 
townsite. Soon after completion a sag developed in the middle 
of the roof. It so resembled the depression common in the backs 
of old horses that the institution became known as “Sway-Back 
School.”’** 

A child was judged big enough to attend the classes held there 
by a Mrs. Vernor” when he could stand with his head even with 
a door knob.* The split log seats were hard on clothing. Several 
female students, including Lucy Delbridge, McMatthew, and 
the Barnes girls, devised an adjustment to the seats by splitting 
the bands of their skirts** but mothers with sons in school still 
had frequent patching jobs. 

Early day freighting, which was almost entirely to and from 
Indianola, went by way of Rancho, Riddleville, and Cuero. In 
the pre-post office days mail reached the community by a stage 
line which traveled the old Gonzales-San Antonio road,** but 
by 1880, Albuquerque had road outlets in all directions.** In 
addition to the road running southeastward to Rancho, there 
was a road northwestward to Nockenut, which gave outlets to 
San Antonio, via Sutherland Springs, and to Seguin through the 
sand hills. A road from Albuquerque southwestward to Stockdale 
connected with the San Antonio-Indianola road. The nearest 
rail connection was at Seguin, about seventeen miles as the crow 
flies. 

Mrs. Ola Gillespie McPeters, whose father was the postmaster 
at Rancho, remembers that a great deal of mail addressed to 
Albuquerque came to the Rancho office. This mail was trans- 


28Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library). Letter from Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. 
in the Archives, University of ‘Texas Library), states that prior to the Sway-Back 
School, private classes, of two months’ duration, were held in the McCracken home. 

20Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

“bid. 

31Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of ‘Texas Library) . 

82Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

38Charles W. Pressler and A. B. Langermann, Pocket Map of the State of Texas 
(Austin, 1879) . 
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ferred to Albuquerque in a two-wheel jumper by a young freight- 
er named Green Hastings. He was never known to arrive at his 
destination unannounced for the pop of his whip sounded like 
a gun.** 

The farm economy which supported Albuquerque was based 
almost entirely upon the production of cotton for cash, corn for 
feed, and sweet potatoes for food. The cotton famine during the 
war had run the price of middling cotton in 1864-1865, as high as 
$1.89 per pound.** As a result of this price boom, cotton acreage 
in the United States expanded greatly. This expansion occurred 
mainly in Texas.” 

Southern planters pushed beyond East Texas, where the out- 
post of the southern agricultural frontier had stood in 1860," 
and with “whatever means at hand made the effort to start anew 
the cultivation of the only crop they really believed in.’’** In 
spite of all adversities, including “the transition from slave to 
free labor, carpetbag taxation’’*’ and a declining price, “hope 
sprang eternal.”*° 

Limited in acreage and yield by a lack of adequate equipment, 
farming was a slow, dubious business. Cultivated plots, sized on 
the basis that one man could handle fifteen to twenty acres, 
ranged from less than ten acres to several hundred.*! The tilled 
areas were enclosed by split-oak rail fences or brush cleared from 
the land.* 

The 1880 census record of Issac H. Delbridge,** whose 320- 
acre farm was a mile east of Albuquerque,** offers an adequate 
portrait of farm economy. 


" 84Signed statement of Mrs. Eva Hastings McCoy, August 15, 1950 (MS. in the 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

85Jas. J. Lea, Lea’s Cotton Book (New Orleans, 1914), 31. 

86Fred A. Shannon, The Farmers Last Frontier (New York, 1945), 115. 

bid., 34. 

114. 
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40] bid., 116. 

41An examination of the Agricultural Schedules of the 1850-1880, United States 
Census, Texas State Archives. 

42Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

42The United States Census, 1880, Agricultural Schedules, Gonzales County, 67. 

44Letter from C. L. Patterson, January 22, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library). 
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With seventy tillable acres and two hundred acres of woodland, 
the Delbridge farm had a value of $1,200 including buildings 
and fences. Using three mules, six working oxen, and equipment 
valued at $100, Delbridge cultivated thirty-eight acres in 1879. 
He made 150 bushels of corn on eighteen acres and five bales of 
cotton on twenty acres. His estimated value of all farm produc- 
tion sold, consumed, and on hand was $500. This figure included, 
besides the cotton and corn, sixty dozen eggs and fifteen cords of 
wood, as well as butter, pork, and beef. Deducting expenses— 
$150 for fifty weeks of hired white labor and $75 for fence and 
building repairs—Delbridge’s net income for 1879 was $275. 

The amount of cash he had for his family’s food, clothing, 
and incidental luxuries is problematical. At ten cents a pound, 
his cash crop consisting of five 450-pound bales of cotton brought 
him $225. If he paid cash for the labor and repair items, this 
sum was exhausted to the penny. But, assuming that he provided 
room and board for half the labor bill, he ended the year with 
$75 cash. With this sum he could pay his bills, or, if he was free 
of debt, he faced the new year with an average of $6.25 per 
month*® to divide between the general store, the blacksmith shop, 
the gin, and the saloon. 

Delbridge’s financial condition exemplified the evils of non- 
diversified farming. Occasionally a farmer would plant Irish pota- 
toes instead of sweet potatoes, a few tried cane hay as a supple- 
ment to corn feeding, and in 1879 one farmer harvested a hun- 
dred bushels of oats and forty bushels of wheat. With the excep- 
tion of cotton, however, about the only item produced upon the 
farm which was not consumed there was the excess hog lard that 
Green McCracken used as a gin lubricant.*® 

In the late nineties a market developed for cotton seed, but 
during Albuquerque's time the seed was a nuisance. The ginner 
begged the farmers to haul it away but to little avail.‘? In spite of 
the fact that a few did use some for fertilizer,** an immense pile 


45Fred A. Shannon, in The Farmers Last Frontier (p. 115), estimates that the 
average farm family had about $5 per month for “... food, clothing, and incidental 
luxuries if cotton brought ten cents a pound.” 

46Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of ‘Texas Library) . 
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4sLetter from Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of ‘Texas Library) . 
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of seed stacked up between the gin and the store and expanded 
yearly. 

The driving of cattle to northern markets, which began in 
earnest about 1874, acted as a general stimulant to agrarian 
enterprise. The effect of the new cattle values upon livestock 
owners who were primarily farmers can be seen by a “before and 
after” comparison. 

In 1880, after cattle driving was well under way, Issac H. 
Delbridge had livestock valued at $1,250. Included in this evalu- 
ation were twenty horses, three mules, six working oxen, eight 
milk cows, twenty hogs, and twenty head of beef cattle. In 1870, 
before the price increase on beef cattle, Hamp West, who lived 
in the same locality, had livestock valued at the same figure— 
$1,250. But West had more livestock, nearly a hundred head 
more, than Delbridge. Even though he had one less horse, two 
less mules, and four less working oxen, he had two more milk 
cows, twenty more hogs, and 180 more beef-type cattle. 

Beef cattle were almost worthless, and as the woods around 
Albuquerque were full of them the settlers felt that a fat, un- 
branded steer “belonged to the one that could catch him.’’*® 

In spite of the cattle boom and the fact that a few fortunes 
were being made by the use of a rope and a branding iron, there 
was little ‘‘silk” in rural life;*° times were hard, money was 
scarce, and life was plain. 

In true southern fashion, Mrs. Martha McCracken’s home was 
open to travelers, boarders, and Saturday night visitors.** But the 
settlers, though neighborly, did not travel often or far.®? Many 
children grew up within a few miles of Albuquerque and never 
saw the place. 

Although William Carrol Barnes kept a forceps for pulling 
teeth,®® there was no medical service in the town.** Not infre- 

49Signed statement of Albert Alston, September 3, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

50Signed statement of S. E. Barrett, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

51Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

52Signed statement of S. E. Barrett, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

538Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
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quently, good horses were ruined racing to and from a scene of 
suffering. One medical doctor serving in the area was a Dr. 
‘Thompson. He had come to Texas with Robert E. Lee and, upon 
the termination of his army service, had married a Hatfield girl 
and had settled near Nockenut.** 

Albuquerque was in existence from 1870 to 1883, probably 
the most turbulent thirteen years in Texas history. The dark 
era of Reconstruction with the “Iron Clad Oath” and an irre- 
sponsible police force, staffed with Union men and Negroes, set 
off a chain reaction of lawlessness which Governor Oran M. 
Roberts described in 1879, as “unprecedented in this country.’’*® 

Although petty theft was a rarity, crimes of violence and 
robbery were commonplace. Cattle rustling was indulged in by 
rich and poor alike. Stage holdups were almost epidemical, and 
stolen horses numbered in the hundreds of thousands. In 1876 
Adjutant General William Steele compiled a list of three thou- 
sand fugitives from justice. Vigilantes, often more ruthless than 
outlaws, formed committees in almost every community, and 
lynch law prevailed when the courts became jammed.” 

Albuquerque’s incident of violence most characteristic of the 
times occurred on May 17, 1873. It was on that day that Jack 
Helm attacked Jim Taylor with a knife and was then shot and 
killed by John Wesley Hardin, Taylor’s friend. This slaying 
was one of a series which constituted the Sutton-Taylor feud. 

Although the feud was confined primarily to DeWitt County 
gang activity was not unique in Albuquerque. Members of rival 
gangs often visited the town trying to pick up information from 
the citizens, and frequently these transients walked out of the 
mercantile store with merchandise which they paid for on a 
subsequent visit.** 

It is not definitely known what business Jack Helm had in 
Albuquerque during May of 1873. It is possible that he was there 
townsite, was originally settled by a Dr. Cunningham and was known as “Cunning- 
ham Prairie.” It was occupied by W. W. Davis during his tenure as postmaster. 

55Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of ‘Texas Library) . 

56R. N. Richardson, Texas: The Lone Star State (New York, 1943), 333. 

STI bid., 334. 


58Signed statement of John Gorden, August 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 
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in connection with a cotton worm destroyer that he had in- 
vented,*® but in view of the fact that he was the self-styled sheriff 
of DeWitt County, the leader of a large vigilance committee,” 
and a Sutton clansman it is likely that he was seeking informa- 
tion. If so, he was probably in contact with State Policeman W. 
C. Phillips, a resident of the town."* Helm evidently believed 
that he was among friends, for on the morning of his death he 
was armed only with a knife, his guns being at his quarters in 
Mrs. Martha McCracken’s home."* 

Although Helm and Taylor had never met prior to the fatal 
hour, ‘“‘bad blood” had been developing between them for over 
three years. In 1870 Helm was a captain in Governor E. J. Davis’ 
State Police. In this capacity he spread terror throughout South 
Texas by staying constantly in the saddle “swinging to and fro 
over the country.”** He established a reputation as being reck- 
less and indiscreet, ignorant of the law and the rights of citizens.** 

In August of 1870 Henry and Will Kelly were murdered™ 
while in the custody of a state policeman, supposedly Helm. 
Though never indicted, Helm was discharged from the infamous 
organization. 

The Kelly brothers were sons-in-law of Pipkin Taylor, who 
was the father of Jim Taylor, a great-nephew of General Zachary 
Taylor, and a younger brother of Creed ‘Taylor, famous Indian 
fighter and veteran of the Texas Revolution. Pipkin ‘Taylor 
vehemently sought justice for the unprovoked slayings. This en- 


59A copy of Patent No. 139,062, dated May 20, 1873 (application filed on Novem- 
ber 16, 1872, from the United States Patent Office for Jack Helm, of Hochheim, 
Texas, in the Archives, University of Texas Library) describes the invention as 
“a new machine for removing the destructive cotton-worms from the cotton plants 
without injury to the plants, and for destroying the worms” and consisting of 
“a movable frame, which is by animals drawn over the fields to straddle the rows 
of cotton, and which is provided with brushes for sweeping the worms from the 
plants, and with jointed bottom pieces or slides, which crush them on the ground.” 

6°Letter from C. L. Patterson, January 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

61State Police Roster, on file in the Texas State Archives. 

82Signed statement of Hans Pattillo, September 1, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

638W. P. Webb, The Texas Rangers (New York, 1935), 222. 

84] bid. 

65This account of feud activity is summarized from Jack Hays Day, The Sutton- 
Taylor Feud [San Antonio, 1937]. 
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raged Helm and his friend William E. Sutton to such an extent 
that they decided to kill ‘Taylor also. 

One night five of the Sutton clan took a bell from one of Pip- 
kin’s oxen, slipped into his corn field and rang the bell. When 
Pipkin arrived to investigate, they shot him. Adding insult to 
injury, the gang made an appearance at the funeral. Fortified 
with whiskey, the men situated themselves within hearing dis- 
tance and fired guns and shouted mockery as Pipkin’s body was 
lowered into the grave. 

Youthful Jim Taylor consoled his mother by swearing venge- 
ance upon the bell-ringing murderers; he specifically promised 
to “wash his hands in old Bill Sutton’s blood.” Sutton survived 
Helm for a year. 

Not all of Albuquerque’s rowdyism was fomented by outsiders. 
Phil West was shot and killed by W. W. Davis, the carpetbagger 
postmaster, as he circled Davis’ home on horseback in an impu- 
dent manner. It is alleged, furthermore, that Lycurgus Mc- 
Cracken, another localite, beat King Holstein to death with a 
sand-filled wallet when he was caught stealing Holstein’s hogs.* 

Albuquerque was a rough town. That its reputation was widely 
known is evident from the fact that Burke’s Almanac for 1882 
classified it as having a population of five hundred, the largest 
town in [sic.] Wilson County. While it is true that within a radius 
of a mile or so that figure might have been surpassed, the distinc- 
tion for the town proper was erroneous. 

As a matter of fact, the bugaboo arising from acts of violence 
proved to be a detriment to the town’s prosperity. Peace loving 
settlers in the trade area began to find the atmosphere of Rancho, 
Stockdale, Leesville, and Nockenut more suited to their tastes. 

As a young boy, Henry Wiley made a trip to Albuquerque and 
states that he had heard so much about the Jack Helm murder 
that he “expected to see Wes Hardin jump from every bush along 
the 

86Signed statement of Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

87Letter from C. L. Patterson, January 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 


88Signed statement of Henry Wiley, August 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 
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By 1883, the merchants had seen the handwriting upon the 
wall and the town was abandoned.® The store was moved to a 
new location two miles southwest.”” A gin and a blacksmith shop 
were erected at the new site by William J. Johnson” and a 
combination school building and Masonic lodge hall followed 
shortly. Albuquerque’s post office was discontinued on October 
23, 1883,"* and while the new town, Union, was petitioning for 
a post office, mail went to Nockenut.”* 

Ecologically, Albuquerque had an opportunity to grow and 
prosper well into the twentieth century but without the assist- 
ance of a Dallas-type chamber of commerce it would have prob- 
ably succumbed to the same forces which eventually snuffed out 
its successor. Advances in technology, already afoot when Albu- 
querque passed from the scene, gradually shifted cotton produc- 
tion—and population—from sandy land to blackland. The full 
significance of this exodus is borne out by the fact that as late 
as 1949, there was not one town within the Post Oak Belt, from 
Red River County to McMullen County, with as much as ten 
thousand population.” 

Widespread use of steam powered gins and improved farm 
equipment, including steel-pointed plows, made a new world for 
the farmer. Windmills and barbed wire exerted a similar influ- 
ence upon the rancher. But no one seemed to grasp the transition 
as readily as Henry Cone’s negro cotton pickers, for as they bent 
over the cotton stalks one balmy summer morning, the first 
shrill blast from a steam gin suddenly reverberated up and down 
the valley of the Clear Fork. As the darkies ran for cover, they 

69A letter from Karon Smith, September 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library), states that W. C. Barnes killed the town by buying all the 
land, disbanding the store and moving away. 

70Letter from C. L. Patterson, January 15, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

72Letter from Forrest R. Holdcamper, Industrial Records Division, The National 
Archives, Washington, D. C., January 13, 1950 (MS. in the Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

731bid. 

74Texas Almanac, 1949-1950, 178. 
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shouted, “Gabriel blows de horn! Gabriel blows de horn!’’*® In 
a sense, they were correct. 


75This incident is related in a letter from C. L. Patterson, January 15, 1950 
(MS. in the Archives, University of Texas Library), who states that this gin was 
located on the south bank of the Clear Fork of Sandies Creek about halfway be- 
tween the town of Rancho and the site of present day Nixon. He states that this 
gin was owned by a Charley Schrever (?), and he believes that this was the first 
steam gin in the area, predating the one on Sandies Creek at Zedlar’s Mill, or 
Hardy’s Bluff; the Cone, Walker and Company steam gin on the Clear Fork, three 
miles northwest of Nixon; and also the Johnson gin at Union. 
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_ general John Lapham Rullis 
Chunderbolt of the Texas Frontier, 
EDWARD S$. WALLACE 


N February 6, 1866, Captain John Lapham Bullis, of the 
118th United States Infantry, Colored, was honorably 
mustered out of the service near Brownsville, Texas. He 

had spent four and a half years in uniform and had served in the 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac and later on garrison 
duty on the Rio Grande. He had been a prisoner of war after 
the Battle of Gettysburg but, fortunately, had been exchanged, 
and he had risen from private to captain at the age of twenty- 
three, by merit and experience.* 

After his discharge young Bullis tried his luck in the commer- 
cial world and ran a business of supplying firewood to the Missis- 
sippi River steamboats at points along the river in the states of 
Arkansas and Mississippi. But this venture proved risky, worri- 
some, and adversely affected his health,? and like many a man 
of his time, he must have found that the army was in his blood, 
for on September 3, 1867, he was appointed a second lieutenant 
in the 41st United States Infantry* and began a career in the 
regular army, in which he achieved the greatest distinction on 
the Texas frontier. 

On November 11, 1869, he was transferred to the 24th Infan- 
try, and on November 8, 1871, he was mentioned in General 
Order No. 17, Department of Texas, as follows: 


On the ist of September Lieutenant Bullis, at a distance from the 
main party with four privates of Company H, gth Cavalry, discovered 
three Indians driving a herd of about three hundred cattle. Lieu- 
tenant Bullis attacked at once and captured the herd. The Indians 
were pressed closely about a mile when they joined a party of fifteen 


1$tatement as to the Military Record in the United States Army of Brevet Major 
John L. Bullis, 24th Infantry, U. S. Army (Typescript in possession of General 
Bullis’ daughter, Mrs. W. Sumner Halcomb, of San Antonio, Texas) . 

2Johnnie Bullis, Helena, Arkansas, to his mother, “Mrs. Dr. A. R. Bullis,” 
February 8, 1867 (Letter in possession of Mrs. Halcomb) . 

8Statement as to the Military Record of ... Brevet Major John L. Bullis (MS.). 
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more Indians and stopped to make a fight upon the top of a hill, 
being soon joined by ten more, making in all twenty-eight Indians. 
Lieutenant Bullis, with his four men, attacked them and maintained 
the fight for upwards of thirty minutes, but found it impossible to 
dislodge them and retired, taking with him, however, a second herd 
of cattle which the Indians had collected—numbering about two 
hundred.* 


It may be presumed that this action took place somewhere 
around Fort Clark, near present day Brackettville, Texas, and it 
is certain that the famous raid under Colonel Ranald S. Macken- 
zie to Remolina, Mexico, in May, 1873, started from that post. 
In this raid, Lieutenant Bullis, in command of the Seminole 
scouts, played a leading part. 

A large part of the sufferings of the Texas frontier was due to 
the disorders of reconstruction, and during this chaotic time the 
hostile Indians raised havoc. It was their practice to raid Texas 
from a sanctuary in Mexico and vice versa, and because of the 
disagreements of the two governments it was impossible legally 
to pursue them over the border. But legality was no barrier upon 
occasion and President Venustiano Carranza, of Mexico, in a 
message of September 1, 1919, listed twenty-three violations of 
Mexican territory, beginning with the Remolina raid, in the 
decade after 1873.° 

The raid into Remolina in the state of Coahuila was the largest 
made by United States troops into Mexico until the futile 
Pershing Expedition in 1916. Completely illegal and largely suc- 
cessful, the raid was made upon the sole personal responsibility 
of Colonel Ranald Slidell Mackenzie, then the youngest colonel 
in the army, and of whom U. S. Grant wrote in his memoirs: 
“He was the most promising young officer of the Army.’”® Mac- 
kenzie was a nephew of John Slidell, the Confederate diplomatic 
agent of Mason and Slidell fame and a son of a naval officer who 
had hanged a nephew of the secretary of war from the yardarm 
for mutiny on the high seas.” 

Mackenzie had met with Secretary of War William Worth 


4Statement as to the Military Record ... of Brevet Major John L. Bullis (MS.) . 

5]. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1926), 288. 

®6R. G. Carter, On the Border with Mackenzie or Winning West Texas from 
the Comanches (Washington, 1935), 540. 

7Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1935), XII, 95-96. 
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Belknap and General Phil Sheridan in April, 1873, and there is 
strong evidence that Mackenzie was given carte blanche to act 
as he saw fit in the intolerable border situation.’ A band of 
Kickapoo, Lipan, and Mescalero Apache had just previously 
made a devastating foray up the Nueces valley and had committed 
a massacre at Howard’s Wells, in which an officer of the gth 
Cavalry had been killed. These Indians had then returned to 
their hideout near the village of Remolina, which was some sixty 
odd miles inside the Mexican border. Mackenzie decided to 
destroy this settlement and, taking only one officer into his con- 
fidence, made preparations for a surprise attack, which, if unsuc- 
cessful, would have ended his army career in disgrace, for the 
responsibility for this gross violation of international law could 
not be accepted by his superiors.° 

Preparations and special drills, to the puzzlement of the officers 
and men, were carried on until about the middle of May. On the 
evening of May 17, 1873, Colonel Mackenzie led a column of 
six companies of cavalry, and a detachment of twenty Seminole 
Negro scouts under Lieutenant John Bullis, in all nearly four 
hundred men, across the Rio Grande, near the place where a 
small] stream called Las Moras flows into the larger river. All that 
night the column rode in clouds of dust toward the southwest, 
with Bullis and his Seminole scouts riding in the van with Colo- 
nel Mackenzie. Although the pace was killing, the cooling breezes 
from the Santa Rosa Mountains, which came into sight with the 
dawn, cheered the men into a sustained effort.’ 

It was broad daylight when the column reached the vicinity of 
the Indian village and approached nearer in the concealment of 
a dry river bed. About a mile away from the village, the order 
was given to “charge,” and the Americans swept into the village 
in an old-fashioned, hell-for-leather cavalry charge which took 
the Indians completely by surprise. The Indians fled and the 
village was set on fire. The Americans had one man killed and 
two wounded, while nineteen Indian warriors were counted as 
dead (and there were probably more who were not seen) , and 


8Carter, On the Border, 421-424. 
Ibid. 
10Jbid., 431-439. 
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the Lipan chief, forty women and children, and about sixty-five 
ponies were captured."* 

The most dangerous part of the raid lay in the retreat, for the 
hostile countryside had been aroused. Shortly after noon, the 
column, with no rest or sleep for the men, began the backtrack. 
It was a night of horror and agony for the exhausted troopers, 
but the Rio Grande was reached on the following morning and 
was forded safely at Green Van’s Ford.'* Colonel Mackenzie in 
his report of this action wrote “I wish also to mention Lieu- 
tenant Bullis, with the Seminole Scouts, who behaved under the 
command of that gallant officer very well.”** Mackenzie had gam- 
bled and won and there were no adverse repercussions from the 
United States authorities. One of the favorable results was the 
promotion of Bullis to first lieutenant on June 20, 1873." 

The Seminole scouts were an interesting outfit. They were 
descendants of runaway negro slaves and the Seminole Indians 
of Florida who had fought the United States Army to a standstill 
in the decade ending in 1844. They had finally been pacified by 
General William Jenkins Worth, and many of them had been 
transported from Florida to Indian Territory. But one band of 
irreconcilables, under the leadership of the doughty chief Wild 
Cat, had refused to remain put and had fled to the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande in the neighborhood of Piedras Negras. 
In 1870 these Seminole Negroes were invited to enlist as scouts 
for the United States Army and many of them did so, bringing 
their families and settling on the reservation about Fort Clark." 

Lieutenant Bullis was in command of this detachment from 
March, 1873, until June, 1881, and during this period he led 
his men on twenty-five operations in the field against hostile 
Indians. These scouting expeditions lasted from a few days to a 
month, usually for the longer time. Years later, Joseph Phillips, 
one of these scouts, had this to say of his commanding officer: 


11Jbid., 439-446. 

12] bid., 449-460. 

13Extract from General Order No. 6, Department of Texas, June 2, 1873. In- 
cluded in Statement as to the Military Record ... of Brevet Major John L. Bullis 
(MS.) . 

41] bid. 

15Frost Woodhull, “The Seminole Indian Scouts on the Border,” Frontier Times, 
Vol. 15, No. 3 (December 1937), 118-127. 
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The Scouts thought a lot of Bullis. Lieutenant Bullis was the only 
officer ever did stay the longest with us. That fella suffer jest like 
we-all did out in de woods. He was a good man. He was a Injun 
fighter. He was tuff. He didn’t care how big a bunch dey wuz, he 
went into ‘em every time, but he look after his men. His men was on 
equality, too. He didn’t stan’ back and way, “Go yonder”; he would 
say, “Come on, boys, let’s go get em.’ 


On May 12, 1875, Lieutenant Bullis was again commended in 
General Order No. 10, Department of Texas, in the following 
words: 


The following report of a scout made by 1st Lieutenant J. L. Bullis, 
24th Infantry, Commanding Scouts at Fort Clark, Texas, is published 
to this Command:—“We left the spring at about 1 o’clock p.m. and 
marched East for about three miles and struck a fresh trail going 
Northwest towards Eagle’s Nest crossing. The trail was quite large 
and came from the direction of the settlements, and was made, I 
judge, by seventy-five head, or more of horses. We immediately took 
the trail and followed it briskly for about an hour, and came upon a 
party of Indians, unobserved, attempting to cross the Pecos to the 
West side. We immediately tied our horses, and crept back of a bush, 
up to within about seventy-five yards of them (all of which were 
dismounted except one squaw) and gave them a volley which we 
followed up lively for about three-fourths of an hour; during which 
time we twice took their horses from them, and killed three Indians 
and wounded a fourth. We were at last compelled to give way, as 
they were about to get around us and cut us off from our horses. 
I regret to say that I lost mine with saddle and bridle complete, and 
just saved my hair by jumping on my sergeant’s horse back of him. 
The truth is, there were some twenty-five or thirty Indians in all, and 
mostly armed with Winchester guns, and they were too much for us,” 
—words commendatory of the energy, gallantry and good judgment 
displayed by Lieutenant Bullis, and the courageous and soldierly con- 
duct of the three scouts who composed his party are not needed. The 
simple narrative given by himself explains fully the difficulties and 
dangers of his expedition. His own conduct as well as that of his 
men, is well worthy of imitation, and shows what an officer can do 
who means business.?7 


From April 11 to September 4, 1876, Lieutenant Bullis was 
on detached service with Lieutenant Colonel William R. Shafter. 
Early that year, the citizens of Kinney County had petitioned 


16] bid. 
17Statement as to the Military Record of ... Brevet Major John L. Bullis (MS.) . 
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Major General Edward Otho Cresap Ord, commanding the De- 
partment of Texas, that Bullis be given an independent command 
of seventy-five men to carry on his own campaign against maraud- 
ing Indians, but this request was considered improper and re- 
fused. On the night of June 20, Bullis again crossed the Rio 
Grande after a band of horse-stealing Lipans and attacked them 
after a pursuit of three days. The Indians escaped into the moun- 
tains, but twenty-three of the stolen horses were recovered. Shaf- 
ter was preparing a force to send to Bullis’ support, when that 
lieutenant rode into Fort Clark alone, on the morning of July 7, 
to make his report, after a ride of 140 miles in thirty-six hours.’ 

Before the same month was over, Lieutenant Bullis again rode 
into Mexico with a detachment of ninety men; this time he made 
a punitive raid on a Lipan village near Saragossa, Coahuila. 
During the months of April and May, 1876, Chief Washo Labo 
and his Lipan braves had murdered twelve Texans in the rough, 
mountainous country above Eagle Pass, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Shafter, under orders from General Ord, sent Bullis across the 
Rio Grande at a ford sixty miles above the Pecos to spy out the 
Indian camp and fall upon it if possible. The savages had been 
warned, however, and could not be found.’® 

A second Saragossa raid was a success. Bullis and Shafter crossed 
the Rio Grande about twenty-five miles above the mouth of the 
Pecos and rode south into Mexico for five or six days. The main 
body under Shafter then halted; Bullis, with his scouts and some 
twenty troopers, went ahead to search for the Indian encamp- 
ment. At dawn, on July go, 1876, Bullis attacked the Lipan vil- 
lage, and, after some rough hand-to-hand fighting, captured and 
burned the place. Fourteen braves were killed; about one hun- 
dred horses and mules and four squaws were captured. This time 
the retreat nearly proved disastrous, for Bullis’ small detachment 
was pursued by a much superior force of the regular Mexican 
army. Fortunately, Shafter, with three hundred reinforcements, 
rejoined Bullis in the nick of time, and the angry Mexicans, after 
sullen negotiations, allowed the Americans to continue across 
the Rio Grande.” 

i8Martin L. Crimmins, The Border Command—Camp Bullis (Typescript in pos- 
session of Colonel Crimmins, San Antonio, Texas) . 


19Rippy, United States and Mexico, 294-295. 
20] bid. 
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Again in January, 1877, Bullis and his scouts accompanied a 
Captain Keys and two hundred negro cavalrymen for 125 miles 
into Mexico in pursuit of a marauding band of Lipan and 
Mescalero Apache but lost the trail and recovered no stolen 
property.” In October of that year Bullis once more crossed the 
Rio Grande and cornered some Apache, with stolen horses, in 
a canyon. When the Indians proved too strong for Bullis’ small 
force, he recrossed the river on November 3. Seven days later, 
with reinforcements, the lieutenant returned to the attack, and, 
after a sharp engagement, recovered some of the loot, burned 
the Indian village, and again crossed the river safely.” 

In January, 1879, Bullis and forty-five of his Seminoles fol- 
lowed a band of Indians, who had left the Fort Stanton reserva- 
tion, for 1,266 miles, which they covered in eighty days under 
conditions of extreme cold, lack of water, and rough traveling. 
These Indians managed to slip back into the reservation unob- 
served and so there were no hostilities. But it was a remarkable 
ride and one on which few, if any, leaders except Bullis, could 
have led their men.” 

On April 14, 1881, the Indians, who were Lipan, made their 
last raid into Texas from Mexico. They fell upon a ranch at the 
head of the Rio Frio, where they murdered a Mrs. McLauren, 
robbed other houses in the neighborhood, and stole a quantity 
of horses. Bullis and his Seminole scouts struck their trail on 
April 27 and followed them over the rugged and precipitous 
mountains and canyons of Devil’s River, where the marauders 
killed thirty of their horses which they could not drive over this 
terrible country. The Lipan then crossed the Rio Grande and 
headed for the Burro Mountains, closely followed by Lieutenant 
Bullis and his men. On May 2, Bullis discovered the Indian camp 
and at midnight rushed it with twenty-seven of his men, killing 
or capturing all the Indians, except one noted chief and mur- 
derer named San-da-ve, who escaped mortally wounded. All the 
remaining stolen animals were recovered.”* 


21] bid. 

22Carl Coke Rister, The Southwestern Frontier—1865-1881 (Cleveland, 1928), 
187-188. 

23General John Lapham Bullis: The Friend of the Frontier (Anonymous type- 
script in possession of Mrs. Halcomb) . 

24Statement as to the Military Record of ... Brevet Major John L. Bullis (MS.) ; 
Rister, Southwestern Frontier, 267-268; Crimmins, Border Command (MS.), 8. 
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Soon afterwards, the rewards for his outstanding services began 
to come in. In 1881 he was presented with a sword by the people 
of West Texas. This sword was a superb piece of workmanship 
engraved with the inscriptions: “Presented to Jno. L. Bullis by 
the people of West Texas’ and “He protected our homes—our 
homes are open to him.” In the same year the people of Kinney 
County also presented him with another magnificent sword which 
bore the words: “Presented by the People of Kinney County as 
a token of their undying gratitude.”** 

On April 7, 1882, the Texas legislature passed a resolution 
which read in part: ‘“—We tender our sincere thanks in the name 
of the people of this State, to Lieutenant J. L. Bullis, of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, United States Army, for the gallant and 
efficient services rendered by him and his command in behalf of 
the people of the frontier of this State, in repelling the depreda- 
tions of Indians and other enemies of the frontier of Texas.’’** 

Bullis was promoted to captain on April 29, 1886, and received 
a brevet (that strange honorable rank which no longer exists) 
for captain on February 27, 1890, for his services at Remolina in 
1873 and on the Pecos River in 1875. On the same day he was 
brevetted major for his part in the Saragossa raid in 1876 and 
his action in the Burro Mountains in 1881.” 

John L. Bullis, naturally, did not spend all his time chasing 
hostile Indians and had his domestic side as well. In 1872 he 
married Alice Rodriguez, of San Antonio, but she died in 1887. 
In 1891 he married Josephine Withers, also of San Antonio, and 
three daughters were born of this union, two of whom, Miss 
Lydia Lapham Bullis and Mrs. William Sumner Halcomb, live 
in San Antonio today.** 

The frontier had become comparatively safe in 1882, and 
Bullis was ordered to Camp Supply, Indian Territory. From there 
he went to San Carlos, Arizona, as Indian Agent on the Apache 
Reservation. In 1893 he was transferred to Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, as agent for the Pueblo and Jicarilla Indians. In 1897 he 
was appointed a paymaster with the rank of major and returned 


25General John Lapham Bullis (Ms.) . 

26Statement as to the Military Record of ... Brevet Major John L. Bullis (MS.). 
271 bid. 

28Anonymous and untitled typescript in possession of Mrs. Halcomb. 
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to San Antonio. During the Spanish-American War he saw service 
in Cuba and the Philippines. In 1904 he retired in San Antonio 
with the rank of brigadier general, having been promoted to that 
grade from major by President Theodore Roosevelt, a well-de- 
served promotion based on merit alone. He died on May 26, 
1911, at San Antonio.”® 

In December, 1917, his name was chosen for the new military 
camp established just north of San Antonio.*° John Lapham Bul- 
lis ranks with James Bowie, William B. Travis, and Sam Houston, 
after whom other great military posts in Texas have been named. 


29General John Lapham Bullis (MS.). 
30General Order No. 84, December 16, 1917. Headquarters, Ninetieth Division, 
Camp Travis, Texas. 
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HE Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held on April 27 and 28, 1951, at the Driskill and 


Stephen F. Austin Hotels. The program was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 27 
Driskill Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
RocER Concer, presiding 

Sam Houston and Secession................ Epwarp R. Mauer, JR. 

General Arthur G. Wavell and Texas............ Rosert W. AMSLER 

Indians of the Central Brazos Area............ EpwarpD BAKER JELKS 

12:00 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ball Room 
ApAMs, presiding 

Pilibuster from Texas... ................. HortTENSE WARNER WarD 

2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 


GeorcE P. IsBELL, presiding 
The Social Philosophy of Thomas L. Nugent, ‘Texas Populist 
Wayne ALvorp 
AUCTION OF TEXANA 


Auctioneers: EUGENE HOLLON, ALFRED JACKSON, BEN PROCTER, 
WixsBert H. Timmons, Davin VIGNESS 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ball Room 
EARL VANDALE, presiding 
Satan and Science in Early Texas.................. Harry RANsoM 


— 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
Jor B. Frantz, presiding 

Rutu G. NIcHOLs 

That Tragic Goliad Campaign................ HARBERT DAVENPORT 

12:00 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 


REx STRICKLAND, presiding 
Rosert C. CoTner 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
JosepH ScuMitz, presiding 
A Recapitulation of Jane Long.................... ANNE BRINDLEY 
Judge Alfred W. Arrington, Judge William R. Rhodes, 
aad the Case of Summerfield... ... P. I. Nixon 
T. R. Havins 
3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Sun Room 
EARL VANDALE, presiding 
The Affairs of the Association................. H. BaiLey CARROLL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28 
Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
JANE Waricut, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, presiding 
Lieutenant Colonel Godirey R. Fowler 
JupvitH Sutton, Palestine High School 
A Piano for the Panhandle 
Terry Henprix, Highland Park High School, Dallas 
Old Howard Home. .Martua Pau Rocers, Henderson High School 
Fort Concho..... Loretta Stewart, San Angelo Senior High School 
Earliest Cattle Drives Originating at Cuero 
BEVERLY STEVENS, Cuero Junior High School 
Thomas Stovehouse, Confederate Guerilla 
Tomie McCamey High School 
‘Tree Wool In ‘Texas..... FRANCES VOGELSANG, Cameron High School 
Chapter Reports 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 
Driskill Hotel 
12:00 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ball Room 


Terry HEnprix, Highland Park High School, Dallas, presiding 
Independence—the Athens of ‘Texas... .Written by JEANETTE GARBER, 
presented by JoHN Smitu, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
The Old Tremont House—1839-1928 
Aspig Hucues, Ball High School, Galveston 
John Shary, Citrus King of Texas and Prince of Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Colonizers....JAckre Lege Carter, Edinburg High School 
Announcement of the 1951 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest and the 1951 Chapter Awards.......... James TAYLOR 
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2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 

Texas Memorial Museum, the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, and other 
historic and interesting places to be open to the Junior Historians on Saturday 
afternoon. The Association will be happy to furnish guides for the various groups. 
Buses will be available at a nominal fee for those desiring them. It is hoped that 
in the informality of the tour the junior members of the various groups may get 
acquainted with each other. 

The Junior Historians will also be welcome at all meetings of the senior Asso- 
ciation, either Friday or Saturday afternoons. 

Earl Vandale, president of the Association, has been ill and had 
not recuperated sufficiently to be able to attend the meeting. In 
his absence Vice-President Herbert P. Gambrell, who was later 
elected the new president of the Association, presided at the 
dinner on Friday night and at the executive council and business 
meetings. J. Evetts Haley read the paper on “The Passing of the 
Longhorn” for T. R. Havins, who was prevented by illness in 
the family from attending the meeting. 

Decorations for the Junior Historian luncheon were provided 
by Mrs. Sybil Jordan and the Junior Historians of Robert E. Lee 
High School at Baytown. Red and white checked tablecloths and 
ranch figures gave a real West ‘Texas flavor to the occasion. Favors 
were pots of candy cactus growing in salted peanuts. 

The auction this year was allotted slightly less time than in 
years past, but it resulted in an income of $632.75 to the Asso- 
ciation. George P. Isbell, regular high sheriff of the auction, an- 
nounced that the “Vandale system’’ of auctioning the books in 
the order listed would be followed and introduced the auc- 
tioneers. They were Dr. Wilbert H. Timmons, professor of his- 
tory at Texas Western College at El Paso, who in his graduate 
student days at the University of Texas became a favorite auc- 
tioneer for the Association; David M. Vigness, a University grad- 
uate student who takes his doctorate in history in June; Ben 
Procter, the University’s Phi Beta Kappa football hero who has 
begun graduate work in history with the expectation of becoming 
a history teacher; and Alfred J. Jackson, cadet colonel of the 
University’s Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps who, after 
his military service, plans to continue in graduate history work 
at the University. The thanks of the Association are due not only 
to those who participated in the work of the auction but also to 
all the following persons who gave books. If any contributor’s 
name has been omitted, please notify the office. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Lawrence 

Kathryn Smith 

J. H. Wright 

Mrs. E. A. Holmgreen 

Rie Jarratt 

Walter P. Webb 

Lewis Gannett 

L. W. Kemp 

The Naylor Company 

Eugene Hollon 

Ralph W. Yarborough 

Malcolm McLean 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 

San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association 

Ben B. Hunt 

Fred R. Cotten 

Herbert Fletcher 

Worth S. Ray 

J. W. Saxon 

Daughters of the Republic of Texas, 
San Antonio Chapter 

Rev. Father Anton Frank 

C. R. Smith 

Frances Donecker 

Nancy Taylor 

Dr. Henry R. Maresh 

A. J. Stephens 

Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 

George R. Haberlin 

Jesse Guy Smith 

The Steck Company 


Adina De Zavala 

Laura Underwood 

Mrs. William J. Lawson 

Houston Public Library 

Claude Elliott 

Matt Weeks 

Randall Briscoe 

Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, 
Texas 

Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 

L. F. Sheffy 

Book Mart, Houston, Texas 

H. Bailey Carroll 

Mrs. C. E. Mead 

Rosengren Book Co. 

Charles F. Schmidt 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Colby D. Hall 

Ted Dealey 

George P. Isbell 

Roger N. Conger 

Rabbi Henry Cohen 

Paul Adams 

Emilie and Fritz A. Toepperwein 

Walace Hawkins 

William Willis 

Colonel H. M. Henderson 

Millard Cope 

Dan Ferguson 

‘Tom Lea 

Dorman Winfrey 

General J. R. Smith 
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Mr. Dan Ferguson, Dallas, Dean Claude Elliott, San Marcos, 
Mr. Herbert Fletcher, Houston, and General J. R. Smith, New 
York City, made particularly generous contributions to this year’s 


auction. 


At the business meeting on Saturday afternoon, the following 
officers of the Association were elected: 


President: 
Vice-Presidents: 


Herbert P. Gambrell 
Claude Elliott, Paul Adams, Ralph Steen, 


and Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan 


Executive Council: (Fellows) Eugene C. Barker (1954) 
Joseph Schmitz (1952) 
(Members) Rex Strickland (1956) 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: 


Carl Hertzog (1955) 


Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 


Herbert Gambrell, the newly-elected president, has served the 
Association as vice-president since 1933. One of the best known 
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members of the Association, he is also professor of history at 
Southern Methodist University and director of the Hall of State 
at Dallas. Texana collectors and students of Texas history know 
him for his editing, his textbook writing, his excellent life of 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, and his more recent masterful biography of 
Anson Jones. The Association looks forward to his term as pres- 
ident. Former president Earl Vandale automatically becomes a 
member of the executive council. 

Claude Elliott, dean of the graduate school and professor of 
history at Southwest Texas State Teachers College; Paul Adams, 
San Antonio businessman and Texana collector; and Ralph Steen, 
professor of history at the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of ‘Texas and writer of both standard and textbook histories, 
were re-elected vice-presidents. Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, 
of Waco, was elected fourth vice-president to fill the vacancy in 
the vice-presidential ranks caused by the election of Herbert 
Gambrell as president. Mrs. Duncan, formerly professor of his- 
tory at Baylor University, was serving her second term on the 
executive council. 

Professor Eugene C. Barker was re-elected as one of the fellows 
representatives on the executive council. The new fellows repre- 
sentative is Dr. Joseph Schmitz, who was elected to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of C. T. Neu, for many years head of 
the department of history at East Texas State ‘Teachers College. 
Dr. Schmitz, who served as first president of the San Antonio 
Historical Society, is a long-time member of the Association and 
professor of history at St. Mary’s University. 

Rex Strickland, professor of history at ‘Texas Western College, 
was re-elected members representative on the executive council. 
Carl Hertzog, the new members representative on the council, is 
also a member of the faculty of Texas Western College. A pub- 
lisher, printer, and an advocate of fine printing, he was elected 
to fill the unexpired term created by Mrs. Duncan’s election as 
vice-president. 

Mrs. ‘Tullis, whose splendid and essential services are some- 
times overlooked, continues as corresponding secretary and 
treasurer. 

Honorary Life Membership, the Association’s highest honor, 
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was conferred on Dr. Eugene C. Barker, of Austin, and the Hon- 
orable Karl Hoblitzelle, of Dallas, for their eminent and distin- 
guished service to Texas. Dr. Barker, fellows representative on 
the executive council, former editor of the Quarterly, dean of 
Texas historians, for whom the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center is named, is a distinguished professor of history in the 
University of Texas. He is the author of numerous works in 
American history including the monumental biography of Ste- 
phen F. Austin. Mr. Hoblitzelle, a long-time friend and patron 
of the Association, is well known throughout the state for his 
philanthropic work, his interest in Texas and its people. This 
spring, through the Hoblitzelle Foundation, he set up a $5,000 
Leslie Waggener Memorial Award fund, which will be used for 
prizes in future Junior Historian writing contests. To each Junior 
Historian participating in the 1951 contest, he presented a copy 
of Volume I, Number 10, of Under Texas Skies, which is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Texas’ first native-born governor, James 
Stephen Hogg. 

C. L. Sonnichsen, professor of English at Texas Western Col- 
lege and writer of Texas history, was elected a fellow of the 
Association. His recent works include J’ll Die before I'll Run: 
A History of Feuding in Texas and Cowboys and Cattle Kings. 

Lillian Schiller St. Romain’s History of Western Falls County, 
Texas, the first volume in the Association’s Local and County 
History Series, has been in process of publication during the past 
year and is now ready for distribution. The Handbook of Texas, 
the most extensive single publication project ever undertaken by 
the Association, is now in the final editorial stage. This encyclo- 
pedic work is made up of approximately fifteen thousand topics, 
alphabetically arranged and dealing with practically every phase 
of Texas existence, historical, biographical, geographical, and 
cultural. Pre-publication sale prices for the Handbook will be 
announced by October, and it is expected that the two-volume 
work will be ready for distribution within the next eighteen 
months. 

The auditor’s comments and an abridgment of the Treasurer's 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 
by the Executive Council. 
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April 2, 1951 
To THE Executive CoUNCIL 
Texas STATE HistoricaL AssOCIATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended March 1, 1951, and submit 
herewith my report consisting of comments and the described ex- 
hibits as listed in the table of contents. My examination was directed 
primarily to the verification of the financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation as of March 1, 1951. In connection therewith, I examined or 
tested the accounting records and supporting evidence in a manner 
and to the extent I deemed appropriate. Other needed information 
was obtained from officers of the Association. My examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and 
included all procedures which I considered necessary in the circum- 
stances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the 
comments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of operation present fairly the position of the Texas State 
Historical Association as of March 1, 1951, and the results of its 
operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEET COMMENTS 


Cash—$24,785.03 

The cash balances per books were reconciled with the cash balances 
as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1951. In addi- 
tion, the total receipts per books were reconciled with the total de- 
posits per bank and the total disbursements per books were recon- 
ciled with the total checks clearing the banks for all funds for the 
year ended March 1, 1951. The detailed comparative cash position as 
of March 1 of this year and last year is set forth below: 


March 1 Increase or 
Fund 1950 1951 Decrease} 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial 
Handbook Expense Fund (Rockefeller 
Particular Purpose Fund.................. 474-72 374-72 100.00f 
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The details supporting the March 1, 1951, balances are shown in 
the several statements of Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibits 4 
through 11). 

Receivables—$379.50 

The receivables, classified by source of revenue, are detailed in 

Exhibit 13. They are divided into the following two groups: 


Accounts Receivable ............ $204.50 
Dues: Rectivable: 175.00 
$379.50 


It is believed that the majority of the receivables are collectible. In 
view of the type of receivables involved it is not practical that they 
be confirmed by circularization. 

Accounts receivable in the amount of $32.20 were charged off dur- 
ing the year as being uncollectible. 
Investments—$81,692.50 

A detailed analysis of the investments in United States Savings 
Bonds is presented in Exhibit 12. The bonds are valued at the cur- 
rent redemption value, including any accrued interest. 


Purchases of bonds during the year....................... 4,000.00 
$80,123.50 
Net increase in redemption value and accrued interest...... 1,569.00 
The equities in the bond investment by funds are shown below: 
Fund Current Value 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund......... 3,952.00 


The bonds, which are kept in the safety deposit box at the Austin 
National Bank, were individually examined. 


Inventory of Books 
The inventory of books available for sale includes the following 


items: 


Number of 
Title Copies 
Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: 

Texas’ Three-Legged Willie........... 314 
Check List of Texas Imprints........... 720 
Life of Stephen F. Austin.............. 1,706 
Cumulative Index 

Migration into East Texas 
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The number of copies on hand was not verified by the auditor but 
was taken from a list obtained from officers of the Association. 

The accounting for sales of books is on a cash basis and revenues 
are recognized when the books are sold. The selling price of the 
various books will vary from $2.00 to $12.50. 

The inventory of books is carried as a memorandum with no dol- 
lar valuation. The cost of books published and in the process of 
publication is shown in the reduction of the resources of the Publi- 
cations Fund. The asset represented by the books is not shown on 
the balance sheet and is not reflected in the total net worth of the 
Association. It is consistent with current practice of the Association 
to reflect increase in net worth due to revenue from books only when 
they are sold. 

Liabilities—$140.80 

The liabilities, classified by type of expenditure, are set out in 

Exhibit 14. They consist of the following types: 


Type of Liability Amount 
Accrued Payroll Withholding Taxes...... 110.80 


The unpaid salary was paid during the month of March. The 
withholding taxes represent the January and February income taxes 
withheld from salaries paid in those two months. This amount will 
be paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue in April, 1951. 

Net Worth—$106,716.23 

The net worth of the Association is detailed in Exhibit 2 and is 

summarized below: (}Indicated reductions) 


Detail of Changes Amount 
Batence, March 1, 1950.................... 97,489.00 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements. . 4,029.38 
Decrease in 363.807 
ancrease in .. 5,569.00 
Increase in Liabilities.............. 7.35 

Balance, March 1, 1951.............. $106,716.23 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 
The receipts and disbursements for all funds are shown in Exhibit 
4 and are summarized in comparison with the preceding year as 
follows: 


March 1 to March 1 Increase or 

All Funds 1949-50 1950-51 Decreasey 
Opening Balances ..... $24,376.30 $20,755.65 $3,620.657 
Receipts ........ 26,926.51 25,519.59 1,406.92 
Disbursements ...... 30,547.16F 21,490.21F 9,056.95F 


Ending Balances .............. $20,755.65 $24,785.03 $4,029.38 
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The General Fund receipts and disbursements are detailed in Ex- 
hibit 5 on a comparative basis with the previous year. As was men- 
tioned in the comments regarding “Inventory of Books,” the costs 
of books published as well as those in the process of publication are 
recorded as disbursements of the Publications Fund. The recovery 
of the resources of this fund is dependent on the realization of 
revenues from sales of books. On the basis of accounting in use, the 
investment in books is not shown as a dollar amount but is carried 
as a memorandum record. 

The cash basis of accounting is followed in which receipts are 
considered revenue when collected in cash and expenditures are 
recognized when disbursed in cash. Neither the receivables nor the 
payables are reflected in the operating statements. This procedure is 
consistent with that followed in preceding years and is considered 
adequate under the circumstances. 

The details of receipts and disbursements by funds are presented 
in the following exhibits: 


Fund Exhibit Number 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund........... 8 


Trust AND AGENCY FuNps ADMINISTERED BY THE 
TEexAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association is charged with administration of certain funds 
created to finance designated research projects. These funds do not 
represent assets of the Association and are therefore excluded from 
the balance sheet and operating statements of the Association. They 
are presented separately in Exhibits 15 and 16. 

The receipts of these agency funds consist entirely of special gifts 
for research. Disbursements are made for research grants and ex- 
penses. The equities in each fund consist of unexpended cash _bal- 
ances. These balances were reconciled with the reported bank figures 
and the total receipts and disbursements per books were reconciled 
with the total deposits and checks cleared by the bank. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The accounting records are maintained on a single entry cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. ‘The administrative organization 
has an inherent limitation as regards internal control inasmuch as 
the responsibility of handling cash as well as all book work is vested 
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largely with one person. All checks for disbursements have been 
countersigned. 

It has not been the purpose of this audit to determine if all receipts 
of the organization have been recorded nor to see if all disbursements 
have been made according to terms of the various grants or as pre- 
scribed by actions taken by the officials of the Association. 

In general, the records have been kept in a satisfactory manner. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Mrs. Coral ‘Tullis and Dr. H. 
Bailey Carroll for their cooperation and assistance during this en- 
gagement. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) —S. M. WootsEy 

S. M. Woolsey 

Certified Public 

Accountant (Tenn.) 


Exhibit r 
Texas State Historical Association 
Balance Sheet 
March 1, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
(Hoblitzelle Foundation Grant) ..................... 1,000.00 
Handbook Expense Fund (Rockefeller Grant) ......... 1,512.12 
Receivables: 
Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series F) 
(Gurent Redemption: Value) $76,628.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series B) 
(Including Matured Interest Coupons) .............. 1,112.50 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
(Comment Redemption 3,952.00 
Equity by Funds: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
3,952.50 
$81,692.50 81,692.50 
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EQuITIES 
Liabilities: 
Accrued Withholding Tax Payable..................... 110.80 
Net Worth: 
Net Increase this Fiscal Year...............00..-0s000 9,227.23 
Exhibit 2 
Analysis of Net Worth 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1951 
Balance Per Audit Report—March 1, 1950...............222-ssseeee- $ 97,489.00 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements: 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements (Exhibit 4)............... 4,029.38 
Decrease in Receivables: 
Increase in Investments: 
$81,692.50 
Increase in Liabilities: 
{Decrease 
Exhibit 3 
Comparative Balance Sheets 
As of March 1, 1950 and March 1, 1951 
ASSETS 
March 1, March 1, _ Increase or 
1950 1951 Decreaset 
Cash: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Handbook Expense Fund................ 1,463.32 1,512.12 48.80 
rerucuiar Purpose Fund. ....... 474-72 374-72 100.007 
$20,755.65 24,785.03 $4,029.38 
Receivables: 
Accounts Receivable .................... $ 643.30 $ 204.50 $ 438.807 
Total Receivables .................. $ 74330 $ 379.50 $ 363.807 
Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series F............ $75,036.00 $ 76,628.00 $1,592.00 


U. S. Savings Bonds—Series B............ 1,087.50 1,112.50 25.00 
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U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G............ ........ 3,952.00 3,952.00 
Total Tnvestments $76,123.50 81,692.50 $5,569.00 
EQUITIES 

Liabilities: 
Salary and Accounts Payable............. $ 41.45 $ 30.00 $ 11.457 
Accrued Withholding Taxes.............. 92.00 110.80 18.80 
$ 13345 $ 14080 $ 7.35 


Exhibit 4 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 
Years Ended March 1, 1950 and March 1, 1951 
Increase or 
1949-1950 1950-1951 Decrease 


Beginning Balances: 


Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 


1,725.00 
Handbook Expense Fund................ 2,853.32 1,463.32 1,390.00 
Particular Purpose Fund................. $24.72 474-72 150.00 
Receipts: 
$12,611.23 $11,399.11 $ 1,212.12f 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Handbook Expense Fund................ 2,455.00 3,750.00 1,295.00 
Particular Purpose Fund................. 250.00 50.00 200.007 
Disbursements: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
13,797.88 3,400.50 10,397-387 
Handbook Expense Fund................ 3,845.00 3,701.20 143.807 
Particular Purpose Fund................ 100.00 150.00 50.00 
Ending Balances: 
$10,888.05 $12,048.65 $ 1,160.60 
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Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Handbook Expense Fund................ 1,463.32 1,512.12 48.80 
Particular Purpose 474-72 374-72 100.00f 


Exhibit 5 


Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—General Fund 
Years Ended March 1, 1950 and March 1, 1951 


Increase or 


1949-1950 1950-1951 Decreaset 
Receipts: 
Revenue Receipts: 
Reprnts & Quarteriies. 1,666.20 1,749-72 83.52 
Total Revenue Receipts...............$11,616.23 $11,099.11 $517.12 
Non-Revenue Receipts: 
Transfer from Rockefeller Fund......... $0500 $ 395.00 
Total Non-Revenue Receipts.......... $ 995.00 $ 300.00 $ 695.007 
Disbursements: 
Printing Of Quarterlies: $ 4,765.20 $ 6,354.03 $1,588.83 
Printing of Junior Historian.............. 1,341.60 1,553-84 212.24 
Salaries and Clerical Assistance............ 360.00 597-65 237-65 
Stationery & Office Supplies............... 38.94 55-70 16.76 
Lettering & Engravitip. .... 112.05 144.91 32.86 
Prizes for Junior Historian................ 347-20 375-30 28.10 
avansfer “to Publications). MOG 9.007 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements. ...... $ 4,531.95 1,160.60 
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Exhibit 16 


Trust and Agency Funds 
Administered by the Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1951 


Disbursements: 
Balance Receipts Research Grant Balance 
Funds: March 1, 1950 (Donations) and Expense March 1, 1951 
| 8,051.53 2,215.67 10,026.66 240.54 
$10,880.03 $2,215.67 $10,026.66 $3,069.04 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1951 Meeting were: 


Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mrs. P. I. Nixon 

Fred R. Cotten 

Roger N. Conger 

Roger L. Conger 

Robert W. Amsier 
Francis K. Hendricks 

A. C. Amsler 

Mrs. A. L. Bradford 

A. L. Bradford 

Dan Ferguson 

Herbert Gambrell 

J. Evetts Haley 

Louis Lenz 

Mrs. Franz W. Zeiske 
Kenneth W. Porter 

Mrs. Eloina B. Roggenbrod 
R. B. Blake 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Dr. Alice M. Christensen 
M. L. Crimmins 

Henry B. Dielmann 

Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Hamilton Magruder 
Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
L. F. Sheffy 

Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 
Mrs. Howell Ward 
Helen Hunnicutt 

Ruth G. Nichols 

Nellie Murphree 

Mrs. H. B. Montgomery 
Ernest Wallace 

R. Earl McClendon 
William J. Lawson 

Mrs. William J. Lawson 
Dr. Eleanor D. Pace 

F. S. Wise 

C. F. Craghead 

Jane Y. McCallum 


Genie Beck 

Mrs. I. Z. Valentine 

J. S. Scaief Ps 
Midge Langendorff 

Ray Gerhardt 

Oscar R. Bertram 

Ramon F. Adams 
Margaret Bierschwale 

E. R. Dabney 

Mrs. E. R. Dabney 

Bessie Lee Fitzhugh 

Mrs. Maury Maverick 

Carl Hertzog 

Mrs. Fred Upchurch 

Waid Scott Willis, Sr. 

Joe D. Naylor 

Rita G. Naylor 

George P. Isbell 

Mrs. George P. Isbell 
Louise Nolen 

Dorman H. Winfrey 

Joe B. Frantz 

John H. Davis 

Mrs. Henry R. Wofford, Sr. 
Frank Caldwell 

Abigail Curlee Holbrook ’ 
John A. Norris 

Col. H. M. Henderson 
Mary Ann Henderson 
Ernest C. Shearer 

Emilie Netter 

Minnie B. Cameron 

Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
Mrs. Pearl Echols 

James T. Padgitt 

Mrs. James T. Padgitt t 
Robert C. Cotner 

Mrs. Peter Gengler 

Mrs. H. L. Steele 

Mrs. E. A. Holmgreen 
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Clinton P. Hartmann 
J. W. Saxon 

Cc. A. Goeth 

Mrs. C. A. Goeth 

Mrs. Leland Hamner 
Ray Holder 

John Tad Hamner 
Deed L. Vest 

Mrs. Deed L. Vest 
Frances Alexander 
Raymond Estep 

Mrs. Raymond Estep 
Admiral W. L. Mann 
A. L. Burford 

Walter F. McCaleb 
Claude Elliott 

Mrs. Claude Elliott 
R. W. Steen 

Yvonne Rollins 

Rie Jarratt 

Gertrude Blake Rich 
Maury Maverick 
Preston B. Williams 
Mrs. Preston B. Williams 
Ralph W. Yarborough 
J. H. Eastland 
Malcolm D. McLean 
Mrs. Malcolm D. McLean 
Mary Jane Gentry 
Charles F. Heartman 
James Goode 

James D. Carter 

Rev. Father Anton J. Frank 
C. E. Evans 

Gladys Hardeman 
Kathryn Thomas Smith 
Jesse Guy Smith 
Charles F. Schmidt 
Paul Adams 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Nancy Taylor 

Frances McMinn 
Coral H. Tullis 

Ben H. Procter 
Alfred J. Jackson 
Frances Ann Jackson 
Jo Ann Duncan 

W. J. Battle 

V. Mitchell Smith 
Harbert Davenport 

L. W. Kemp 

Joseph Milton Nance 
Arthur C. Burnett 
Ross Phares 

E. C. Barksdale 
Merrill Bishop 

Mrs. Merrill Bishop 


Herbert Fletcher 

Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 
Mrs. Ann Wilkins Young 
Mrs. Paul Brindley 

C. Stanley Banks 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
Col. Joseph I. Lambert 
Mildred Klesel 

M. S. Cook 

Mrs. M. S. Cook 

Bill Lightfoot 

Mrs. Frank M. Gillespie 
Mrs. Philip W. Harral 
Nell Marie Burkland 
Rex Martin 

Willie A. Hartsell 
Worth S. Ray 

Thomas M. Woodward 
Sister M. Cordula 
Sister M. Clement 

Mrs. R. Earl McClendon 
Zelma Scott 

Antoinette Miller 

Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann 
Mozelle Hendricks 

Mrs. Cordella Conover 
Bertha Ann Reiley 
Mrs. O. H. Davenport 
Wilbert H. Timmons 
H. Bailey Carroll 

Rex W. Strickland 

R. W. Pettway 

Joseph Schmitz 
Theophilus S. Painter 
Mrs. Theophilus S. Painter 
A. B. Lewis 

Mrs. A. B. Lewis 

Grace Lewis 

J. D. Miller 

Rudolph L. Biesele 
Walter Prescott Webb 
David M. Vigness 

Mrs. David M. Vigness 
Frances Donecker 
Eugene C. Barker 
Howard Lackman 

Mrs. Helen Menz 

Mrs. Olive A. Trueheart 
Charles G. Norton 
Llerena Friend 

Betty Brooke Eakle 
Edward R. Maher, Jr. 
Edward Baker Jelks 
Wayne Alvord 

Charles A. Bacarisse 
Harry Ransom 
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Notes and Documents 
Che Joseph H. D. Rogers Letters, 1 


Edited by L. W. KEMP 


N June, 1836, Dr. Joseph H. D. Rogers dropped the practice 

of medicine and surgery in Madison, Indiana, to raise a 

volunteer company of about forty men from Madison and 
adjoining towns for the army of the newly established Republic 
of Texas.t Letters addressed to him from friends in Texas after 
he had returned home have been preserved, and they throw much 
light on the existing conditions in 1836-1837 at Camp Independ- 
ence, near the old town of Texana on the Lavaca River, in the 
present county of Jackson. 


OwEN TO ROGERS 


City of Houston 25 July 1837 


Dear Colonel: 

I recd your favor of date at Camp and note its contents. 

I gathered up what things of yours I could find and packed in your 
trunk and valise at Judge [Patrick] Usher’s? in Texana. Col. [Alanzo 
B.] Sweitzer* receipted for your horse and has him in possession. The 


1Dr. Rogers was born on August 11, 1805, at Bryants Station near Lexington, 
Fayette County, Kentucky. After graduating from the medical branch of Transyl- 
vania University at Lexington he settled at Madison, Indiana, where he practiced 
medicine and surgery. He returned to Madison from Texas in 1837 and resumed 
his practice. He married Abigal Lane (born on January 13, 1818, in Hartford, 
Connecticut; died on August 11, 1878, in Madison). The Rogers had three sons— 
Joseph, William, and Coleman Rogers—and two daughters, Lucy Flint and Fanny 
Clark Rogers. Lucy Flint Rogers married Harry Baldwin Walker. A son of this 
union, C. Rogers Walker, resides in Dayton, Ohio, and it is through his generosity 
that publication from Dr. Rogers’ papers was made possible. Dr. Rogers died on 
February 26, 1885. 

2Judge Usher came to Texas in August, 1835, and served in the army of Texas 
from April 8 to May 28, 1836, participating in the Battle of San Jacinto. He 
enlisted in Captain George Sutherland’s company on July 2, 1836, as first sergeant. 
He was elected the first chief justice of Jackson County on December 16, 1836. 
In 1842 he joined the Mier Expedition and died in the dungeon of the Castle of 
Perote in Mexico in 1843. 

’Alanzo B. Sweitzer came to Texas in 1833, served as a captain in the regular 
army from May 18 to December 17, 1836, and on December 18, 1836, President 
Sam Houston appointed him lieutenant colonel of permanent volunteers. He 
represented Gonzales County in the House of Representatives of the Third Congress 
from November 5, 1838, to January 24, 1839. He provoked a quarrel with Major 
Robert S. Neighbors who killed Sweitzer at Gonzales in 1841. 
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mule was taken yesterday by an order from the Army. 

Major [Peter H.] Bell* was still sick when I left the West, so was 
Lieut. [C. C.] Colley® and Adjt. Smith.® I had the fever again before 
I left but have entirely recovered. Nearly everyone in camp has suf- 


fered more or less from fever. 
I understand the Senate did not act on your nomination. 


I will write you again from La Baca, 
Very respectfully 
Your friend 
(Cart.) C. L. Owen’ 


In haste. 
TO ROGERS 


At Major [George] Sutherlands® 15th Aug. 1837 


Dear Colonel: 
I wrote you some days since from Houston. I received your favour 


from that place in camp. I collected all of your articles I could find 
and packed in your trunk and valise and left them in care of Judge 
[Patrick] Usher at Texana. Your rifle and shot pouch I have with 


me at this place. 
Colonel [Alanzo B.] Sweitzer receipted for your horse and mule, 


4Peter H. Bell arrived in Texas from Petersburg, Virginia, in March, 1836, 
promptly joined the army, and participated in the Battle of San Jacinto. On May 
10, 1837, he was appointed assistant inspector general of the Texas Army. He served 
in the United States Army as a lieutenant colonel in the war with Mexico in 1846. 
He was elected governor of Texas on November 5, 1849, and re-elected on August 
4, 1851. He represented Texas in the lower house of the United States Congress in 
1853 and was re-elected in 1855. He died in North Carolina on March 8, 1898, and 
his remains and those of his wife have been exhumed and reinterred in the state 
cemetery in Austin, Texas. 

5Colah Cook Colley served in the army of Texas from January 14, 1836, until 
January 18, 1838. His appointment as a second lieutenant of permanent volunteers 
was approved by the Texas Senate on May 22, 1837. 

®This may have been G. B. Smith who joined the army on June 14, 1836, and 
who was in a company that was later commanded by Captain John McClure. 

7Clark L. Owen left a mercantile business in New Castle, Kentucky, to enlist on 
July 20, 1836, in Captain James Pope Price’s Company of Kentucky Volunteers in 
a regiment commanded by Colonel C. S. Harrison. When Captain Rogers was 
promoted, Owen succeeded him as captain of Company A. Captain Owen was a 
member of the Senate from the district composed of Matagorda, Jackson, and 
Victoria counties in the Sixth Congress of the Republic which convened November 
1, 1841, and from which he resigned before his time expired. He was captain of 
Company K, 2nd Texas Infantry, in the Confederate Army, and was killed at 
Shiloh on April 6, 1862. 

8George Sutherland came to Texas from Georgia in 1830 with his family and 
settled near Texana. He commanded a company in the storming and capture of 
San Antonio in 1835 and served in Captain Moseley Baker’s company at San 
Jacinto. He commanded a volunteer company from June 26 to September 26, 1836, 
and represented Jackson County in the Second and Ninth Congresses of the Re- 
public of Texas. 
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the former he has in possession the latter he gave his receipt for and 
left in the care of [John] McClure® to be delivered to you on your 
return. An order, however, came from the War Department for the 
mule and she is now in service. 

I understand from persons just arrived from New Orleans of your 
intention to return [to Texas] immediately. I have, therefore, deter- 
mined not to administer on your Brother William’s’® estate, as you 
requested me in your letter. There is no necessity for haste as the 
late law will preclude his head right until six months has elapsed 
from the opening of the land office. 

The Senate did not act again on your nomination—at least so I 
understood in Houston. 

The Army is encamped on the Arenoso in Victoria County. The 
officers and soldiers have all suffered much from ill health. Some have 
died. Major Denigen (?) and Doctor [Thomas] Nesbit of the num- 
ber. Adgt. Smith is still confined at Texana with several soldiers of 
the 1st Vols. I am here in bad health but I hope I shall soon recover. 
Major [Peter H.] Bell has recovered. 

Col. [Henry R. A.] Wigginton’! has been ordered to Houston on 
account of charges preferred by Col. [D. F.] Weymouth. Col. 
[Edwin] Morehouse is in command of the army. He claims his lineal 
rank on the ground that his resignation was not accepted whilst he 
was in the Congress. 

Buchannan of your old Company was killed a short time ago by 
the Commanches. 

I think we shall have a Congress composed of new members. The 


9John McClure enlisted on June 1, 1836, in Cincinnati as second lieutenant in 
Captain James Allen’s company of “Buckeye Rangers.” The company arrived at 
Galveston on June 26. McClure was nominated captain of Company F., ist Regi- 
ment, on May 10, 1836, and was confirmed by the Senate of the Congress of the 
Republic on May 22. He died at San Patricio, Texas, on October 12, 1837. 

10William H. Rogers preceded his brother, Joseph H. D. Rogers, to Texas. When 
Joseph’s company arrived at Velasco, William joined it. William died on September 
5, 1836, and was buried at Dimitt’s Landing. 

110n November 15, 1835, Wigginton left Louisville, Kentucky, as first lieutenant 
in Captain James Tarlton’s company of about forty volunteer riflemen. While still 
in the army he returned to Louisville and recruited a company of permanent 
volunteers which was organized on May 28, 1836, with Wigginton as captain. His 
nomination as colonel was approved by the Texas Senate on May 22, 1837. Major 
Wigginton was found dead in his bed in New Orleans in September of 1843. 

12On May 10, 1837, President Sam Houston nominated Weymouth as commissary 
general of subsistence of the army, the Senate approving on May 22. On January 
go, 1839, Albert Sidney Johnston, secretary of war, wrote to President Mirabeau 
B. Lamar: “The records of the department have been examined and nothing in 
disparagement of the character of Col. Weymouth has been found except the record 
of his dishonorable discharge by order of the late President [Sam Houston].” 
—Charles Adam Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar 
(6 vols.; Austin, [1921-1928]), II, 434. 
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acts of the old ones are general obnoxious to citizens and soldiers. 
Write to me and give me all the news. 
Very respectfully 
Your friend 
CiarK L. OwEN 


OwEN TO ROGERS 


City of Houston, February end, 1838 
Dear Colonel: 

On my return to this place from New Orleans a day or two since 
I received your much esteemed favour of 18th October, 1837. By this 
I am informed of your recommencement of the practice of medicine. 
I am truly glad to hear of your flattering prospects. I most sincerely 
wish you present and lasting prosperity. I cannot doubt but you will 
succeed again, and if the prayers and good wishes of your friends in 
this country will avail you must assuredly be ultimately successful. 

You say if anything can be done in your case you may probably be 
in Texas this Winter or next Spring. If your allusion is to your rights 
as Commander of the 1 Reg. Vol. I will say there is but a poor pros- 
pect of success, but your claims on Government for pay and land are 
worth more than when you were here. There is a law now to pay us 
off in the Prom. notes which are nearly equal to Gold or Silver. The 
Military Bounty claims are increasing in value and I hope you will 
not neglect yours. I will write you again relative to administering on 
your Brother’s estate. I am not fully prepared to attend to it at this 
time, but if I can do so I will attend to it. 

When I was furloughed in June (not having any convenient place 
to leave them) I placed yours, your Brother Williams, and my own 
in care of Will Merwin,’® now of Quintana and during his sickness 
they were taken off by officers of the Army for public ward. I have 
endeavored in vain to regain possession of the one belonging to your 
Brother William. I fear I shall not get it again. I have the Bowie 
Knife you gave me of his, which though I prize highly, if any of your 
family should desire it, I will send to Kentucky forthwith. 

I have suffered much with sickness since you left. Have had not 
less than five attacks of billious fever and ague and fever in the 
intervals. I however fell into good hands. I was part of the time at 
Dr. [Francis F.] Wells,'* Major J. Kerr’s!® and one spell on the 


18This was probably Joseph W. Merwin who served in the army of Texas from 
February 13, 1836, to October 24, 1837, participating in the Battle of San Jacinto. 
He was living in New Orleans in October, 1849. 

14The town of Texana was plotted on Dr. Wells’ land. Captain Owen married 
Laura Wells, the doctor’s daughter. 

15Dr. James Kerr came to Texas in 1824 from Missouri to manage the colony 
of Green DeWitt. He settled first in the present county of Gonzales but moved 
later to Lavaca. He took a prominent part in the affairs of Texas, and when Kerr 
County was created, it was named in his honor. 
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Colorado. My health is improving slowly but the least exposure 
prostrates me, which compels me to be more than usually careful. I 
am truly glad to hear yours has been the reverse. It is late at night 
and I am fatigued with the business of the day. I brought over a 
small stock of good which will nett me a handsome profit. I have 
sold nearly a hundred sacks of corn 2/8 bus at $8. per bag. Prom 
money equal to six dollars in Orleans bank paper. 

The land office is open and the Commissioners are daily issuing 
certificates for priority claims. 

Major [James] Izod** and Col. [Thomas Jefferson] Golightly’ 
inquired after you. I shall hail your return here with the most sincere 
pleasure, as it must always afford me the most sincere and heartfelt 
satisfaction to greet one to whom I am indebted for so many obliga- 
tions as I fell under to you for the kind and generous treatment I 
received at your hands when a lack of it might have cost me my life. 

My respects to those of my friends who inquire after me. 

I remain as ever, 
Your sincere friend 
CiarK L. OwEN 
OweEN To RoGERs 


City of Houston, March 2, 1838 
Dear Colonel: 

I sometime since received your much esteemed favour of 18th 
October, 1837 and more recently one dated gth of same month. By 
the last one I am informed of your intention to settle in Madison, 
which I much regret. 

I will administer on your Brother William’s estate when I return. 
In the meantime, you must send power of attorney from your Father, 
or whoever his estate belongs to, with the Clerk’s certificate and 
Judge to certify to the clerk and Governor certificate of his being 
Judge. It will save me much trouble in the administration of the 
estate, and as I have not much spare time at present, and shall have 
less hereafter, I hope you will comply. 

Mrs. [Humphrey] Porter of Texana is to be married to Colonel 
Moorehouse in a short time, so goes my information recd there a few 
days since, in consequence of which I did not deliver your message. 

When I packed your trunk I put your fine shot pouch in it, after 
carefully enveloping it in paper. Shall I send it to you? Your San 
Jacinto pistol, as well as your Brother William’s holsters, are in your 
trunk at Texana. Many of your articles were lost before I recd. your 


request to take them in charge. Your buffalo robe and blankets have 


16Izod was a volunteer aide to General Felix Huston at the Battle of Plum 
Creek on August 12, 1840. Plum Creek is in the present county of Caldwell. 

17Golightly participated in the storming and capture of San Antonio from 
December 5 to 10, 1835. He died in 1899. 
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since been carried off by William Morrison. When you write say that 
you have understood as much, and desire me to recd payment from 
him. He thinks you are so much his friend that you will not compel 
him to pay. Your gun is at Major Sutherland. 1 am so little of my 
time at any particular place I cannot take care of your articles as | 
should desire. If it is your wish to have them sent to the States please 
name it. Some books you had from Major Kerr I never recd. He and 
his Lady both inquired for them. They were not anywhere to be 
found. You have one in your trunk which was given you by D. 
Brown."* If you have no use for it, I will send it to Mrs. Kerr in lieu 
of an annual you had of hers. 

Humphrey Porter, W. E. Probert,?® Capt. [John] McClure and 
many others of the ist Regiment of Permanents have fallen victims 
to the climate other causes since you left us. If you know anything 
of A. D. Holton let me know. 

Castro, Chief of the Lipans arrived in town to confirm a treaty 
made with the Government, he and his followers appear much 
pleased with their treatment. The Tonkawas have also treated and 
the Comanches a few days since sent in Deputies to Texas signifying 
their desire to be at peace with the Republick of Texas. If the treaty 
with the latter should be consumated of which I have but little doubt, 
we shall be in a better situation to cope with Mexico that we ever 
were. 


In haste. 
Your sincere friend 


CiarK L. OwEN 


OwEN TO ROGERS 


New Orleans, La., ist April, 1838 
Dear Colonel: 

The Mexicans have fairly blockaded the ports of Texas at last, 
they have threatened this for a long time. We had nearly given them 
out, but the matter is too serious to make a jest of. They have seven 
vessels on the coast and among them one first rate ship. Again news 
has reached us that they are invading the country by land. I don’t 
believe it altogether, however, I shall leave here tomorrow on the 
steamer packet Columbia for Galveston. I presume you have seen the 
account of her being fired into by the Mexicans without receiving 
any damage and how terribly they were alarmed when the Engineer 
permitted the steam to escape. It is feared by some they will attempt 
to capture her, and I have my misgivings about it, but I am deter- 
mined to go on her at any hazard. If we have an active campaign I 


18This was perhaps Douglass Brown who enlisted on June 15, 1836, in Captain 
James Pope Price’s “Kentucky Volunteers.” 
19W. E. Probert enlisted in the army of Texas on June 4, 1836. 
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will advise you of the movements of our army and theirs whenever 
an opportunity offers. I hope there will be no fighting but the pros- 
pects are rather flattering for that particular kind of sport. A letter 
published in the [New Orleans] Bee yesterday reports Gen’l. [José] 
Urrea in the Province of Sonora with 2300 men and that he has 
declared for the Constitution of 1824. This in all probability is got 
up to throw the Texans off their guard by inducing them to believe 
that in consequence of revolution at home [Anastacio] Bustamante 
cannot seek his enemies abroad. I may be mistaken about their com- 
ing, but we have every reason to expect them now if ever, and I for 
one shall not be surprised to find them in the country when I return. 

The United States revenue cutter was dispatched to the coast of 
‘Texas on yesterday morning. 

When I arrived here about two weeks since Texas treasury drafts 
were selling at forty cents to the dollar. Since then a favorable opinion 
appears to be entertained of them, and they have steadily advanced 
to sixty cents, which is nearly as much as the notes of some of the 
Banks are worth at present in consequence of the scarcity of money. 
Other Texas stocks have improved in the same ratio. 

Write to me often and give me all the news. 

Very respectfully 
Your friend, 
Crark L. OwEN 
PS: I weight one hundred 
and seventy one pounds. 


OweEN TO ROGERS 


Houston 26th May, 1838 
Dear Colonel: 

I recd. your much esteemed favor of 1st inst. on the 24th and noted 
its contents. You say “The idea of being considered unworthy by my 
friend is lamentable, but those that know me best contradict it.” I do 
not understand this passage in your letter, please explain. 

I inquired this day of Colonel [Barnard Elliott] Bee*® the Secre- 
tary of War who resigned two days since, relative to the papers sent 
by Colonel Love [?],** he says none such were ever presented to him. 
I have not spoken with the President on the subject. I venture the 
prediction that no such documents were ever presented to him. 


20Bee, a native of South Carolina, came to Texas in 1836 and held many positions 
of trust in the Republic. He was appointed secretary of war on August 23, 1837, 
and held that office until December 13, 1838, when he was appointed secretary of 
state by Lamar. If he resigned his office in May, 1838, as stated by Captain Owen, 
he withdrew his resignation. 

21If the name is Love, Captain Owen may have referred to Pallas Love, who 
was a captain of a company, ist Regiment, ist Brigade of the army of Texas. He 
died in Brazoria County in 1839. 
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I do not wish to be misunderstood relative to your Brother’s estate 
and that you may not misconstrue my meaning I will explain briefly 
what I meant. When i first wrote you on the subject it was my 
impression I had as much business of that description as I could well 
attend to. I was induced to change my opinion afterwards, and so far 
as I was able did and still feel a disposition to attend to the settle- 
ment of the estate. My meaning as regards the power of attorney was 
for the heir of the estate to give me proper powers to attend to the 
business. But now I understand the most correct mode would be for 
some one to administer on the estate in Kentucky and send me the 
proper vouchers. You or your Brother Robert could act in the matter. 
The President’s order positively forbids the issuing of land scrip or 
money on estates unless it is conducted in the way I have mentioned. 
If I can obtain a paper which contains the orders promulgated by his 
Excellency on this subject, I will send it to you and you can then 
see the propriety of all I have said. As you remark in your letter 
there would be no difficulty if you were present, but I feel certain 
that those who defer locating their lands until Fall will have but 
“Hopsons choice.” 

Your gun, trunk, etc. shall be sent to you by first opportunity. 

Major Bell is here. He arrived a few days since from Texana in 
good health and requests to be particularly remembered to you. 
Many others of the officers and soldiers with whom you served are 
in the city. About the last act of the Congress was to disband the 
army. I have long been out of it and feel rejoiced that I left it when 
I did. Capt. Davis left on the boat Columbia for New Orleans. He 
expects to return here in a short time. 

A deputation from the Comanches arrived a few moments since. 
They formed a considerable cavalcade. They have several of their 
women along. I think they are the most ordinary Indians I have ever 
beheld. I hope the Government will effect a treaty with them, as it is 
all important to this country to cultivate the most friendly feelings 
with them. They are by far the most powerful tribe on our borders. 

I remain as ever 

Your friend 
L. OWEN 


OwEN TO ROGERS 


New Orleans, La. 15th April, 1839 
Dear Colonel: 

Your favour of 17th February last I received some time since in 
Texana. I declined answering it at the time as I was on the eve of 
leaving for this, circumstances beyond my control preventing my 
departure, is my apology for not writing sooner. 
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As soon as I obtain Capt. H. W. Davis’? affadavit of the death of 
your Brother in the Army I shall be able to prove out his claims. 

Your gun is still here where it has remained the last six months. 
Capt. [John] Chenoweth has promised to take it to Louisville and 
have some repairs made, from whence you can get it. I thought your 
trunk was shipped last September, but I was mistaken. I placed it in 
charge of a gentleman a few weeks since on board Schr. Texas for 
this port. I have not heard since from the vessel, about which I begin 
to feel considerable anxiety as I have sixty five bales of cotton and 
other articles at stake. If the vessel arrives in time I shall send the 
trunk by Capt. C. also. 

I have never been to Brazoria since you requested me to do so, 
and I am generally so hurried in going that it is allmost impossible 
for me to do so. I will try to, however, and attend to it. 

Miss Frances O. Menefee is married to T. B[arton] Peck** formerly 
of the regulars. I was truly glad to hear from George Traxus[?] and 
if you meet him again give him my respects and say that I shall be 
in the white settlements the coming summer. I parted with his 
Brother John just before I left. He was in good health. 

I have applied for the locations and commissioned the deputy 
surveyor of San Patricio to survey the lands to which your Brother’s 
estate is entitled and if I can only get the papers in time I hope to 
be able to surrender the administration when I come home. 

The northwestern frontier is considerably troubled by Indians. 
Several skirmishes have recently occured there, with various success 
to both parties. The government is concentrating a more effective 
force, and I think in a short time peace will be restored, a result 
more desirable for the frontier citizens and the public weal. 

Can you not write me a very little news about my former home. 
My friends, when they do write, appear quite to forget giving me any 
of the passing events. I shall be detained here nine days yet, which 
is irksome to me in the extreme. I have so long lived in the woods 
and on the frontiers, that I become tired of the city in a very few 
days. I think I could spend a few weeks in old Kentuck very 
pleasantly. Your friend, 

Crark L. Owen. 


22H. W. Davis was appointed captain of a frontier regiment on January 24, 1839. 

23Chenoweth, a San Jacinto veteran, was later in the year 1836 elected captain 
of the “Zavala Guards,” ist Regiment, end Brigade, from which he resigned 
October 1, 1836. 

24T. Barton Peck was born in Massachusetts on February 8, 1805, and was 
reared in New York. From there he went to Indiana where, in the summer of 1836, 
he joined the “Indiana Blues,” a company of volunteers recruited for the army 
of Texas by Joseph H. D. Rogers. Peck’s appointment as a captain in the regular 
infantry was approved by the Texas Senate on May 22, 1837. While stationed on 
the Lavaca River, he met Frances Overaker Menefee, daughter of ‘Thomas Mencfee, 
and on March 10, 1838, they were married. 


[to be concluded] 


Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


NE of the most encouraging vistas on the historical hori- 
zon is the way in which modern business is coming to 
patronize, support, and use history. This may be seen 

in a moment from such firms as Du Pont and United States Steel. 
The major railroads have found archivists and historians essential 
to their operation. The Texas Company and the Humble Com- 
pany are making real strides toward preserving the history of 
their respective enterprises. 

In Texas a little more than a year ago the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas did a history of the first quarter century of the 
bank’s existence which is also a contribution to Texas history. 
Recently Edward Crane of Dallas sent to the Barker Texas His- 
tory Center a thin, beautiful book entitled Saga of the South- 
west: Diamond Jubilee of Trezevant and Cochran, Dallas, Texas. 
This is the history of a Texas insurance firm which is as old as 
the present Texas constitution. Like the constitution the firm 
has seen many changes take place in Dallas and in Texas in 
three-fourths of a century. 

There are two illustrations in the book of special historic sig- 
nificance: one shows Elm Street of Dallas, looking west from 
Murphy in 1874, and the other is a copy of the first insurance 
map of Dallas, 1876. 


OW 
The Fourth Annual Pilgrimage to the Historic Old Jefferson 


Homes was held on May 5 and 6, 1951. The tour included visits 
to the following historical places of Jefferson: 


1. Excelsior Hotel 7. Knightwood (Mr. and Mrs. M. K. 

2. Jefferson Historical Museum Knight) Old Wise Home 

3. Old Haywood House (Home of 8. Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Scantlin Home 
Miss Carrie Moseley) g. C. A. Meisenheimer Home 

4. J. H. Benefield, Sr., Home 10. James Cornelius, Jr., Home 

5. Mary Carlson Home 11. O. C. Billingsley Home 


6. Guarding Oak (Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Lester) 


The Jefferson Historical Society and Museum continues to go 
forward with an active program which includes the collection of 
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papers, maps, paintings, and the like having to do with the his- 
tory of Jefferson and Marion County. 


Reproduced on this page is a sample of a bookplate designed 


and produced by Carl Hertzog, of El Paso, for the presentation 
of books to the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center in mem- 
ory of the late Honorary President of the Association, Leslie 
Waggener. Waggener admired good printing and good pictures; 
he liked to see artistry demonstrated on the printed page or from 
the canvas. He frequently secured copies of items from Carl 
Hertzog and then had them sent out from time to time to desig- 
nated persons and places where he had discovered interest and 
a need. At the time of Waggener’s death there was a remainder 
of books in the hands of Hertzog, and the plate below was at- 
tached to the copies which were sent to the Association. These 
copies will be preserved in the TZZ section of the library. 


PRESENTED TO 
The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
of the 
Library of the University of Texas 


in memory of 


LESLIE WAGGENER, JR. 
1876 - 1951 


Member of the Board of Regents of the University, 1931 - 1942 
Chairman, 1941 - 1942 
Honorary Life President of The Texas State Historical Association 


The following copies were received: 
Hallenbeck, Cleve, The Journey of Fray Marcos de Niza (two 
copies) 
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Haley, J. Evetts (ed.) , Some Southwestern Trails 
Haley, J. Evetts, The Heraldry of the Range 
McKee, Robert E., The Zia Company in Los Alamos, A History 
Hawkins, Walace, The Case of John C. Watrous 

Hertzog generously printed extra copies of this bookplate, 
and any other friend of Leslie Waggener wishing to present 
Texas books may secure copies of this bookplate for use in the 
presentation. 

The ‘“Texas Collection” of the October, 1951, Quarterly will 
deal primarily with local history activities in Texas. To make 
this section as complete as possible, the editor requests that the 
president or director of every local history organization in the 
state write to the Association office, giving the exact title of the 
society, a list of its officers, its date of establishment, its program, 
and its accomplishments within the past year. Publication of the 
activities of the various local history groups throughout the state 
will not only acquaint the rest of Texas with the work of each 
society but will preserve the record of its achievements for future 
generations. 


wk OW 
The Department of the Navy’s publication Naval Recruiter, 


February, 1951, carried the following mention of E. W. Mergele, 
an employee of the Association who was recalled to active duty 
in July of last year: 


E. W. Mergele, YN3, of NRS Houston, was a member of the staff 
of the Texas State Historical Association before returning to active 
duty—and he’s putting his knowledge to good use in the pages of the 
Lone Star Gusher these days. Mergele writes a column which gives 
the various substation recruiters all of the historical background on 
their localities. 


Ralph W. White, another Association employee recalled to 
active duty at the same time, is now serving with the United 


States Navy in the Far East. 


w OW 
The San Jacinto Museum of History Association announced in 


the Houston Chronicle of April 19, 1951, that the world-famous 
equestrian portrait of General Sam Houston, painted by Texas- 
born Stephen Seymour Thomas, had been acquired by the mu- 
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seum and would be on permanent display there. The ten- by 
fourteen-foot canvas was completed in 1892, displayed at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, and in 1904 was sent to Paris, 
where for sixteen years it was on display in the French Salon. 
The artist presented the picture to the city of Houston in 1920, 
but until now proper display space has been difficult to find. For 
three years it hung in the University Club and for four in the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Since 1928 it has been in the Central 
Library, but the canvas was so large that it was difficult to display 
and relatively few persons, even in Houston, had the opportunity 
of appreciating it. It is most fitting that Sam Houston should 
return to San Jacinto, there to be permanently displayed in the 
beautiful building erected on the site of his victory. 
OW 

Will the person who, about a year ago, sent to the Association 
office a letter dated February 13, 1845, from John Hemphill to 
James Hemphill, of Chesterville, South Carolina, please com- 
municate with the office? The record of the donation has been 
lost or misplaced, and the staff is anxious to set this file in order. 


w OY 
A. Garland Adair, curator of the Texas Memorial Museum and 


co-editor with General Paul L. Wakefield of Under Texas Skies, 
has presented to the Association a bound copy of the publication 
for 1950. This copy will be preserved in the office of the Asso- 
ciation for reference purposes. 

The March, 1951, number of Under Texas Skies was dedicated 
to the memory of Governor James Stephen Hogg. This number 
contains biographical sketches of Hogg by General Wakefield and 
by Robert C. Cotner, of the department of history of the Uni- 
versity, as well as a collection of letters concerning Hogg written 
by outstanding citizens and historians. The above issue of Under 
Texas Skies was sponsored by Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle, who gener- 
ously sent a copy to each Junior Historian participating in the 
annual writing contest for 1951. The whole edition memorialized 
the centenary of the birth of James Stephen Hogg, first native 


son to be elected governor of Texas. 


ww 
Mrs. Eloise Street Harries, No. 7, 5658 Dalhousi, Vancouver, 


British Columbia, has written to the office to inquire whether or 
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A reproduction of the architect's original drawing for the floor of the Texas State 
Capitol showing in Terrazzo the Great Seals of the nations which have exercised 
sovereignty in Texas. 


Courtesy of the 
Texas MEMORIAL MUSEUM, AUSTIN 
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not it is likely that any of the gigantic Karankawa Indians of 
the coast of Texas could have migrated to British Columbia, 
where according to Mrs. Harries another gigantic group of In- 
dians is reported. 

Roy Bedichek, distinguished member of the Association and 
author of Karankaway Country, has replied as follows: 


I would consider it very doubtful, almost impossible, that any rem- 
nant of the Karankaways got away to Canada. They were not great 
warriors. They were hedged about in a narrow strip of coast country 
by more warlike Indians, and were finally exterminated by white 
settlers in historic times. They lived principally on fish and oysters, 
deer and other game, as is shown by recent excavation of their 
mounds (kitchen middens) on the Texas Coast. Our Anthropology 
Department under direction of Dr. T. N. Campbell, is making these 
excavations, and will likely publish his findings soon. 
w 
It has been several times suggested that perhaps a great area 


of truth lies just under the fences separating the so-called subdi- 
visions in the social sciences. At any rate, there are many places 
where archaeology and history come so close together that no 
fence is discernible. Robert L. Stephenson’s article “Culture 
Chronology in Texas” in American Antiquity for October, 1950, 
deals with Texas archaeology in such a manner as always to be 
of value to any Texas historian or Texas geographer. 


“ww 
Pioneer Flour Mills of San Antonio celebrated one hundred 


years of business by the publication of a volume of nearly a 
hundred pages arranged as a scrapbook of pictures and events 
in San Antonio during the period that the mills have been 
operating. After a brief history of the mills and a sketch of the 
life of C. H. Guenther, the founder, arrangement is chrono- 
logical. Beginning in 1851, each year is represented by pictures 
of scenes and persons significant in and around San Antonio. 
The variety represented by the pictures is remarkable. Not only 
are there illustrations of the various schools, missions, and public 
buildings, but there are also fashion illustrations, street scenes, 
and early advertisements. Among the more interesting and un- 
usual are pictures of trail drivers, forty-niners, buffalo hunters, 
street vendors, and members of the various military units sta- 
tioned at San Antonio throughout the years. Different methods 
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of transportation from ox carts through airplanes are pictured 
as are improvements in agriculture. Comments for each year make 
it possible to date the beginning of various organizations and 
businesses and to trace the improvements which followed. The 
book is far more than an advertisement and a memorial; it is 
thoroughly worthwhile portrayal and presentation of Texas life. 


OW 
Houston Harte and Guy Rowe have received the $5,000 Chris- 


topher award for the Roman Catholic edition of their book, Jn 
Our Image. Houston Harte is a San Angelo publisher and long- 
time member and friend of the Association. The award which 
he received was in recognition of his contribution in bringing 
Christian principles into American life. 


The program announcing the Tyler County Dogwood Festival 


held at Woodville, Texas, on March 31, 1951, contained an arti- 
cle by Judge J. E. Wheat on “The Story of Fort Teran on the 
Neches.” For several years Judge Wheat has been president and 
generalissimo of the Dogwood Festival. Throughout his whole 
term of service he has made the festival an exercise in local his- 
tory. It is of interest to note that perhaps as many as two hun- 
dred Tyler County residents assist Judge Wheat in the enterprise. 
The collectors of Texas county history items are herewith put on 
notice that the annual printed programs, of over fifty pages, will 
become much sought-after items in the years to come. Judge 
Wheat and his Tyler County associates render local history in 
Texas a distinguished service each year. 


Anna B. Sartori, 6733 Alabama Avenue, St. Louis 11, Missouri, 


has sent to the Association a copy of her mimeographed work, 
“Among My Pioneer Ancestors,” which deals with the Sullens, 
Hildebrand, Stow, Williams, Bromelsick, and Longworth fam- 
ilies in early Missouri. Numbers of the members of these fam- 
ilies migrated to Texas, and Miss Sartori would like to hear from 
Texas descendants of the above families. The copy has been 
placed in the Barker Texas History Center. 


x & 
The Electra, Texas, Chamber of Commerce sent out a valuable 


packet of historical material in connection with the holding of 
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the Fortieth Anniversary Celebration of the discovery of oil in 
Electra. Actually some oil was discovered in Electra in 1909, but 
it was the drilling of Clayco No. 1 in 1911 which really opened 
up the vast resources of Wichita, Wilbarger, and Archer counties. 
The material has been filed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center. 


Joel C. Eason, 1012 East 23rd Street, Houston 8, ‘Texas, would 


like any information concerning the activities of William Mac- 
kenzie King prior to the Texas Revolution. Information should 
be sent directly to the inquirer. 


& 
The Committee on Norton Letters, Box 415, Balboa Island, 


California, would like any possible information from Texas 
sources, or otherwise, on Seymour Francis Norton, 1841-1912, 
who in 1896 was a delegate to the St. Louis convention of the 
Democratic party, and who received the vote of Texas as nominee 
for president “‘first, last, and always.” Apparently the ‘Texas vote 
swung to William Jennings Bryan only after Norton withdrew. 
Norton is said to have been the person who coined the expres- 
sion “keep in the middle of the road.” Information should be 
sent directly to the inquirers, and it would prove helpful if a 
duplicate copy were forwarded to the office of the Association. 


Edward A. Witmer of Republic, Missouri, writes to call atten- 


tion to the fact that a Texas regiment fought in the Battle of 
Wilson Creek on August 10, 1861. Witmer states that the record 
of this action is made in his book The Battle of Boonie Wilson. 
Witmer is now contemplating a second edition of the book and 
would like for Texan sources to inform him of the names of the 
officers and men from Texas who participated in the engagement; 
particularly would he like the names of those killed or wounded 
in the fight. 


“wow OW 
The March, 1951, issue of the New Orleans Medical and 


Surgical Journal contains an article by Dorman Winfrey on “Dr. 
Albert Baldwin Miles.” In 1861, young Miles, when nine years 
of age, moved with his family to Rusk County, Texas, where he 
spent highly important years of his childhood. Miles graduated 
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as a Doctor of Medicine in 1895 from the University of Louisiana. 
The young doctor became a professor of medicine at Tulane 
University and became outstanding in Louisiana and _ national 
medical circles in both surgery and medical administration. Dr. 
Miles’ will, however, directed that his body should be buried at 
Lawsonville in Rusk County. “Thus one of the South’s greatest 
surgeons, a man that would rank with the Mayos today, was 
reared in Texas and lies buried in Rusk County ...” 


The Quarterly welcomes a new arrival to the state historical 


field of publication. Volume 1, number 1, of the Montana Mag- 
azine of History was issued in January, 1951. The new magazine 
appeared in an attractive format and is edited by Albert J. Partoll. 


B. D. Donnell, editor of the Wichita Daily Times (Wichita 


Falls, Texas) , began his services on the paper in 1907. Since that 
time he has maintained a vigorous interest in the local history 
and traditions of his area. The following account, written espe- 
cially for this department, is Donnell’s story of the first rendition 
of 

E. A. Netson’s “THE SAGA OF PETA NOocoNA” 


The words were spoken in a voice that was strong, vibrant and 
clear, heard in every part of the Wichita Falls Municipal Auditorium. 
They were Comanche words—Na Nakiika Inka Nariamuipha. They 
were spoken to the soft beating of an Indian drum, adding to their 
solemnity. After a pause the narrator continued in English: 

“Listen to this legend of the plains. 

“This is the story of Peta Nocona. This is the story of a great 
warrior who sprang from the heart of the wind-swept prairie 
and became the valiant leader of his people. 

“He knew the wide expanses and found peace in the freedom 
of great distance—even as his fathers before him. 

“Over the lonely plains the unfettered wind still sings the 
song of his valor—a song echoed on the eternal harp of time. 

“Pi sokona pi kamakinai kihtaa nananiisukaaku hanieeti. 

“This is the story of Peta Nocona. This is the story of a great 
warrior. 

“Ma nakiika. Ma nakiika.” 

In her seat in the audience, To-pay, eighty year old, shawl-clad 
widow of the great peace-time chieftain of the Comanches, Quanah 
Parker, who had shown excitement a few minutes before at the 
sounding of the tom-toms in the war dance of the program, straight- 
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ened like a statue and her old face lightened with an aura of rever- 
ence and exaltation which those who saw her will never forget. 

Mrs. Neda Birdsong, daughter of Quanah Parker, Tom Parker, son 
of the great chieftain, Rev. Roy Parker, Cynthia Ann Parker, III, and 
a number of other descendants through Quanah Parker from his 
savage but valiant father Chief Peta Nocona and the captive white 
girl Cynthia Ann Parker whom he had chosen as a mate, were among 
the Indian honor guests at the first performance of E. A. Nelson’s 
“Saga of Peta Nocona” given in Wichita Falls on Tuesday night, 
April 17, 1951. 

These Indians, too, felt the mood and spirit of the emotion and 
exaltation of the narrative, the song and orchestral accompaniment 
and voices blended in the chant and prayer. They, too, had been 
stirred by the beating of the tom-toms, the flowing, tender and sweet 
and soft and at times violent and clashing notes of Prairie Night, 
Smoke Signals, Red River and other parts of Nelson’s folk composi- 
tion, and while their faces glowed with pride and happiness and 
exaltation, their reactions were more restrained than those of ‘To-pay 
who, as a child, had heard the beat of tom-toms and the chant of 
warriors when these portended the warpath, blood and scalps and 
death. 

“The Saga of Peta Nocona” was performed before an audience of 
more than 2,000 persons who gave the composer a great ovation at 
its conclusion. Nelson’s version of the death song of Peta Nocona 
was sung by Desire Ligeti, principal basso of the San Francisco Opera 
Company. Martha Ann Holmes of Wichita Falls sang the obbligato 
part. The chant and prayer were sung by a chorus of 140 voices from 
the University of Oklahoma, Chester L. Francis, director, and Mid- 
western University of Wichita Falls, William V. Boland, director. 
James Guest of Wichita Falls was narrator. The Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orchestra not only played the Saga, but gave a program 
from Brahms, Mendelssohn, Debussy and Bartok before the inter- 
mission that preceded the presentation of The Saga. Fred Balazs, 
director of music at Midwestern University, was guest conductor. 

It was the feeling of all who heard it that the performance was 
an outstanding event in the history of Wichita Falls comparable with 
the memorable Third Anniversary and the Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tions which themselves have become historical and legendary tradi- 
tions, but different from them in conception and form. 

The folk legend of “The Saga of Peta Nocona” goes further back 
than Wichita Falls itself, but it is an inseparable part of the tradition 
of the Big Wichita and Pease river areas. 

For the background of his composition, Nelson took the peaceful 
and verdant, yet mystical and sometimes stormy and violent region 
of Pease River with Medicine Mound standing brooding and silent 
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from its plain, and the great ranches of North Texas that lie about it. 

Here was the scene of The Battle of Pease River in which Sul Ross 
and his Rangers broke the power and spirit of the Comanches in a 
savage and unexpected attack. 

Sul Ross’s own account of the slaying of the Indian Chief, Peta 
Nocona, was Nelson’s inspiration. 

“My horse,” wrote Captain Ross in his account, “running at full 
speed was struck by an arrow which caused him to fall to pitching 
and bucking, and it was with great difficulty that I kept my saddle, 
and in the meantime, narrowly escaped several arrows coming in 
quick succession from the chief’s bow. My being at such a disadvan- 
tage, he would have killed me in a few minutes but for a random shot 
from my pistol which broke his right arm at the elbow, completely 
disabling him. My horse then became quiet, and I shot the chief 
twice through the body, whereupon he deliberately walked to a small 
tree, and leaning against it began to sing a wild, weird song. I could 
only look upon him with pity and admiration.” 

Eitel Allen Nelson is a native of Indiana but has lived for many 
years in Wichita Falls. In his early career he studied abroad and has 
been active in musical work in Texas. Some of his compositions have 
won state and national honors and awards. He has devoted his talent, 
almost entirely, to creative work in later years. 

He believes that inspiration for composition can be found in the 
spirit and tradition of the American people. “This is especially true 
of Texas and that particular part of it right here in North Texas 
where passed Coronado and his Conquistadors and where came to- 
gether for life, and for clash and for peace the peoples and civiliza- 
tions that merged into the life and aspirations of the present day in 
the great Southwest,” he said. 

I am not competent to give an appraisal of the music merit of the 
performance but I was enthralled and overwhelmed, as I believe all 
others were, by its spectacle and the emotions of the hour. 

Willard L. Underwood, veteran music editor of the Wichita Daily 
Times and Record News, included in his review the following 
comment: 

“In this composition by one of its own citizens, Wichita Falls 
hailed the registration of legend and folk-lore effectively blended 
with history. Obvious reaction of the audience to the entire 
30-minute projection, from the initial declaration by the nar- 
rator to the final thrust of massed tone in the death chant, proved 
the successful accomplishment of that purpose. 

“Regardless of such minor revisions as may have been sug- 
gested by hearing the work for the first time, none could doubt 
the excited approval accorded by the audience at its completion. 
More persuasive continuity might be gained, at the sacrifice of 
contrast, by transposing ‘Prairie Night’ to an earlier position. 
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In at least two movements, singing of open vowels instead of 
words would certainly simplify the chorus’ task, and would en- 
hance the symphonic effect, which in either medium is the ulti- 
mate result. But again, the impact of the piece as heard last 
night left no doubt as to its having gone straight to the mark— 
the hearts of the listeners. 

“Filled with the color and rhythms of Indian tribal music, 
interwoven with impressionistic abstracts of the Red River plains 
country, Nelson’s saga revived an era from which we are remote, 
yet which is near in that some few still can remember its heroic 
figures in action. Its motivating character, Peta Nocona, is vested 
in the grandeur of heroism devoted nobly to his people. Not all 
historians, not all folk tales, agree with Capt. Sul Ross’ straight- 
forward account of Peta’s dramatic death. The composer of this 
notable tribute to that great Indian leader and his descendants, 
however, could rest upon the fact that the Ross account has 
become accepted legend. Beyond which, Nelson observed, as did 
Sul Ross, it is the manner in which such a chieftain ‘would 
choose to die.’ 

“Cohesion and impact of the first performance were remark- 
able, all factors considered. Oklahoma and Texas halves of the 
140-voice chorus had been rehearsed briefly and separately at 
the University of Oklahoma and Midwestern University (Wich- 
ita Falls). The Oklahoma State Symphony Orchestra had held 
two brief rehearsals on its own in Oklahoma City. These units, 
together with Desire Ligeti, bass-baritone of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, and Miss Martha Ann Holmes of Wichita 
Falls, soprano solo voice, were first assembled just four hours 
before concert time, in the Wichita Falls Memorial Auditorium. 

“Introduction of nearly 30 descendants of Peta Nocona, hon- 
ored guests, and deeply impressive introduction of the ‘Saga’ by 
Narrator James Guest in authentic Comanche tongue, prepared 
the audience for the memorable emotional experience it was 
about to achieve. Regardless of what plans Nelson may have 
for his new composition, others envisioned it as an highly con- 
tagious pictorial feature. Through the ‘Technicolor camera, 
against the rich orchestral and choral score, this would provide 
a new and probably challenging glimpse of ‘the Old West.’” 

On the podium in charge of the momentous performance, Conduc- 
tor Frederic Balazs of the Wichita Falls Symphony Orchestra turned 
with his last release-beat, summoned Nelson from his seat, and a 
moment later escorted the composer to the podium to accept the 
ovation accorded lustily by the entire audience. 

I have already made this account too long, but before closing it 
may I, who has contributed a small part to arrangements for the 
performance, name Dr. James B. Boren, president of Midwestern 
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University, Ben Blanton, manager of the Wichita Falls Chamber ol 
Commerce, Harley Goble, Mrs. Hal Yeager, Oral Jones, Lester Jones, 
Grover Bullington, and Willard Underwood as among those without 
whose whole-hearted efforts the performance could not have been 
staged. 

Especial acknowledgment must be given to Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
Canonge of Walters, Oklahoma, who with the aid of a grant from 
the Wycliff Foundation are translating the Bible into the Comanche 
tongue. They not only provided the Comanche words for the nar- 
rator but drilled him in the proper pronunciation and inflection of 
them. 

Last but first in the thought of all were the Indian honor guests. 
Those of the Comanche tribe included: Mrs. Neda Birdsong, Cache, 
Okla.; Mr. and Mrs. ‘lom Parker, Cache; Mr. and Mrs. Don Wilkin- 
son, Rev. and Mrs. Roy Parker and daughters, Linda and Cynthia 
Ann Parker [1l, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Powekl, Mrs. Tom ‘Tahkofer and 
Mrs. Bill Bradley, all of Lawton; ‘To-pay Parker, of Cache; Clifford 
Seahmer and Mrs. Emily Riddles, both of Walters, Oklahoma; Mike 
Martin, Kiowa artist known as Silver Moon, and his daughter Prin- 
cess LaRue Martin, Caddo princess for the American Indian Expo- 
sition in 1951, of Anadarko; Miss ‘Thamar Thompson, a Seneca- 
Wichita of Lawton; Miss Millie Beecher, a Kickapoo-Puebla (La- 
guna), Shawnee, Oklahoma, and Addison Thompson, a Seneca, 
Lawton. 

Among other honor guests were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rush of 
Craterville Park, Oklahoma, and Mr. and Mrs. Knox Beall, Cache, 
who accompanied ‘Io-pay. 

The writer believes that the performance of Nelson’s “Saga” 
has significance not only in history but as a development in Texas 
art through the expression of legend and tradition in music. 

David Donoghue, who maintains a lively interest in Coronado 
and early exploration of Texas and who is president of the 
Tarrant County Historical Society at Fort Worth, has recently 
written a valuable letter on Texas geography to Dr. W. E. 
Wrather, the director of the United States Geological Survey 
and a former president of the Texas State Historical Association. 
It is worthy of observation from the historical standpoint that 
the final mapping of ‘Texas has not yet been accomplished. One 
encounters errors all too frequently on maps which are generally 
accepted as standard. Local inhabitants do not agree with the 
manner in which the headwaters of the Colorado River of ‘Texas 
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are customarily entered on the map. The highway department 
of Texas has mapped that area much better than the United 
States Geological Survey. Actually, the whole area about the 
Llano Estacado needs careful checking by the Survey. 


May 28, 1951 
Dr. W. E. Wratuer, Director 
Geological Survey 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Doctor Wrather: 

The geography of the Llano Estacado in Texas has been compli- 
cated by the application of the name “Double Mountain Fork’ to 
upper branches (Blackwater Draw and Yellowhouse Creek) of the 
Brazos River, which designation is at variance with local usage. 

I had occasion about 18 years ago to write postmasters and county 
surveyors of several counties on the Llano concerning the names by 
which certain branches of the Brazos were known locally, and the 
following information was obtained: 

Double Mountain Fork: Heads in Lynn County, thence through 
Garza, Kent and Fisher to junction with Salt Fork near Stone- 
wall-Haskell line. 

Yellowhouse Creek (or Draw or Canyon) : Heads in Cochran Coun- 
ty, thence through Hockley, Lubbock, Crosby and Garza to junc- 
tion with Double Mountain Fork in Kent County. 

Blackwater Draw: Heads in Bailey County, thence through Lamb, 
Hale and Lubbock to junction with Yellowhouse at town of 
Lubbock. 

The Geologic Map of Texas (U.S. Geological Survey, 1937) has 
the name “Double Mountain Fork” on Blackwater Draw and on that 
part of Yellowhouse below the town of Lubbock. A similar designa- 
tion is found on the U.S. Department of Agriculture map (Recon 
naissance Soil Survey of Northwest Texas, 1922) and on the large 
map in the Texas Almanac (Dallas Morning News, 1949-1950) . 

The Texas Board of Water Engineers (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Geological Survey) map in Progress Report No. 7 (March, 1949) 
on geology and ground water resources in the southern High Plains, 
shows Blackwater Draw in northern Bailey and Lamb Counties, but 
“North Fork of Double Mountain Fork” on that part of the branch 
below the “sand crawl” or sand hills in Lamb County. Yellowhouse 
Draw joins this “North Fork” at the town of Lubbock. Oddly enough, 
Double Mountain Fork is correctly shown in southern Garza County. 
(In passing it might be noted that in northeast Garza County this 
map adds an innovation with “McDonald Creek of Brazos River’ 
while other maps have, if anything, “Salt Fork.’’) 
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The county maps of the State of Texas General Land Office (spe- 
cifically, the lithographed copies in my possession) have ‘Double 
Mountain Fork” in Bailey County and in Lamb County, but “North 
Fork of Double Mountain Fork” in Hale County. The Garza County 
map correctly shows Double Mountain Fork and Yellowhouse is 
called “Alamo or Yellowhouse.” The Lubbock County map lacks 
information entirely as to names. 

The county maps in the Texas Almanac and in the ground water 
reports of the Texas Board of Water Engineers (in cooperation with 
the U.S. Geological Survey) vary as to the application of the name 
“Double Mountain Fork” somewhat like the General Land Office 
maps and, therefore, I do not think it necessary to go into detail 
regarding them. 

Professor W. F. Cummins in his Texas Geological Survey Reports 
(about 1890) identifies the branch in southern Garza County as the 
Double Mountain Fork. 

Trusting that this communication will be of assistance in correcting 
our maps, I am 

Very truly, 
Davin DONOGHUE 


OW 


El Paso County celebrated its one-hundredth birthday in fine 
western style during the first three days of December, 1950. 
Association members and Junior Historians at Jefferson High 
School in El] Paso took an active part in the celebration. 

Carl Hertzog, member’s representative on the executive coun- 
cil, was a charter member of the celebrated sheriff's posse. C. L. 
Sonnichsen, a fellow of the Association, was in charge of his- 
torical tours made during the celebration. The El] Paso Public 
Library cooperated with necessary historical research. 

The sixty-four page program of the celebration features a six- 
page history of El Paso County by Anna Brand and articles and 
pictures of missions, Sierra Cristo Rey, the border patrol, cattle 
and ranching, agriculture, irrigation, Juarez, Fort Bliss, Biggs 
Air Force Base, Texas Western College, the oldest cultivated plot 
in the United States, and one of the oldest pecan trees in the 
country. The attractive cover was drawn by José Cisneros. 

The celebration opened with the San Elizario constable’s rid- 
ing out to welcome the costumed members of the present com- 
missioners court. San Elizario, which boasted a population of 
1,200 in 1850, was named the county seat when El Paso County 
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was created from Bexar County on January 3, 1850. The county 
commissioners re-enacted the first meeting of the commissioners 
court in the original adobe courthouse in San Elizario. 

The pageant depicting El Paso County’s one-hundred-year 
history took two nights to present and required a cast of one 
thousand persons. Jefferson High School students and band took 
part in the final episode, the “Parade of Progress,” which demon- 
strated modern achievements in El Paso. 

For two months prior to the celebration, E] Paso County citi- 
zens let their beards grow. Any resident who shaved during this 
period had to purchase a $2.50 shaving permit. Governor Allan 
Shivers and Secretary of State Ben Shepperd were presented free 
permits. Prizes were given for the fullest beard, the most artistic, 
and the “scroungiest.” Benito Dominguez, president of the Jef- 
ferson High School Junior Historians, won ten dollars for the 
best beard grown in the high school division of the contest. 

Buffalo meat was the main fare at the Old Timers Barbecue 
on December 2. The bison, dressed out at more than seven hun- 
dred pounds, was secured from the United States Wildlife Refuge 
near Cache, Oklahoma. 

The program also included a parade of high school bands, free 
carnival rides, a re-enactment of the Salt Wars in San Elizario, 
Tigua Indian dances at Ysleta, and the crowning of the centen- 
nial queen who will reign for the next hundred years. 

Ralph Steen, vice-president of the Association and professor 
of history at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
was featured in an article in the April 8, 1951, issue of the Hous- 
ton Post. Written by a former student of Steen’s, Post corre- 
spondent John M. Moore, the column sketches events in the 
professor’s life and presents his views on various subjects from 
the current industrial expansion in the state to the deportment 
of cadets at A. and M. Association member William Curry 
Holden of Texas Technological College is mentioned as the per- 
son who interested Professor Steen in the study of history. 

wow 

Sol Dreyfuss, life member of the Association, died in a Dallas 
hospital on May 27, 1951. He was president of Dreyfuss and 
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Son clothing store which he founded with his father, Gerard 
Dreyfuss, in 1910. Sol Dreyfuss was widely known throughout 
Dallas and Texas not only as a merchant, but also as a civic 
leader, sportsman, and humanitarian. 


E. P. Simmons, patron of the Association and president of 
Sanger Brothers, died at his home in Dallas on February 18, 1951. 
In addition to the role of great merchandiser, Simmons was 
prominently identified with most Dallas civic enterprises during 
the past twenty-five years. 

OW 


An old vault in the Girod Street Cemetery at New Orleans 
contains the remains of three Texas veterans. The information 
was furnished to the Association by Henry A. Gandolfo, 1819 
N. Rampart Street, New Orleans, who identified the cemetery 
as the Protestant cemetery of old New Orleans and stated that 
present plans are for a new post office building to be erected at 
the site. In order to prevent the possible loss of any record of 
these men, the inscriptions from the crypts are presented here 
together with some additional data which L. W. Kemp was able 
to furnish regarding their service. The inscription on the first 
crypt is: 

Sacred to the Memory of 
FIELDING R. CULP 


Midshipman, Texas Navy 
Died October 4, 1842 


That on the second is: 


SACRED TO 'THE MEMORY OF 
ROBERT OLIVER 
Captain, Texas Marine Corps 
Born in North Berwick, Scotland 
January 13, 1816 
Died October 11, 1842 
According to Mr. Kemp’s records, Oliver was in the service of 
the Republic of Texas as early as 1839 and served as purser of 
the Texas Navy in 1839 and 1840. 
The third inscription reads: 
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Sacred to the Memory of 
CHARLES FULLER 
Lieutenant, ‘Texas Navy 
Who fell in the execution of his duty 
in the suppression of a mutiny on 
Board the Schooner of War San Antonio 
11 February, 1842 


Mr. Kemp writes that Fuller was midshipman on the Zavala 
in 1839 and became prize master of the Texas Navy in 1840. On 
November 8, 1840, he arrived at Galveston with the schooner 
Anna Maria, a Mexican merchantman which had been captured 
by the San Antonio. 

The Hispanic American Historical Review for February, 1951, 
contains Kenneth W. Porter’s “The Seminole in Mexico, 1850- 
1861,” an article which is marginal Texana. The Seminoles 
crossed Texas in reaching Mexico in 1850 and had been engaged 
in tribal diplomacy with many of the Texas Indians before that 
date. The article makes a definite contribution to border rela- 
tions in Texas. 

ww 

David Andrew Simmons, who was born on May 31, 1897, in 
Galveston, Texas, died on March 24, 1951. At the time of Judge 
Simmons’ untimely death, he and Mrs. Simmons had already 
made plans to attend the annual meeting of the Association. 
Judge Simmons’ life span covered almost exactly that of the 
Association to date, and for a number of years his historical 
interests were in the preservation of Texas history, particularly 
in the reconstruction and rebuilding of old Fort Davis, at Fort 
Davis, Texas. Judge Simmons received an LL.B. degree from 
the University of Texas in 1920, and he later received an LL.D. 
from both the University of Montreal and Loyola of the South. 
He was editor and founder of both the Houston Bar Journal 
and the Texas Bar Journal. He was president of the following 
legal organizations: Texas Bar Association (1937-1938) ; Amer- 
ican Judicature Society (1940-1944); American Bar Association 
(1944-1945). Judge Simmons was also vice-president of the In- 
ter-American Bar Association (1944-1946) and a legal consultant 
to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco in 1945. 
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Only a few days before his death Judge Simmons drafted “A 
Resolution for Adoption by the People of America” which may 
become a classic statement of Americanism. “The Resolution” 
was introduced in the United States Senate by Senator ‘Tom 
Connally and incorporated in the Congressional Record ot April 


9, 1951- 
Various legal journals have carried accounts and appraisals of 


Judge Simmons, but it is entirely possible that his love for 
things of a Texan character and the fact that he was willing to 
work for the concrete good of Texas history may rival his legal 
accomplishments in the lengthened shadow of the man. A close 
associate of the Judge has written: 


But there was another facet of Judge David Andrew Simmons’ 
personality and career that has been largely overlooked—and_ that 
was his great love for Texas in all its aspects—its history, its life, 
past, present, and future—and his sentimental reverence and respect, 
not only for the pioneers and heroes who have contributed so much 
toward making our state great, but his feeling for historic sites, which 
served as a backdrop and stage for the enactment of many scenes 
which made up our past. 

In 1946, having completed his tenure of office as President of the 
American Bar Association (of which time three months were spent 
in San Francisco at the United Nations Conference, where he served 
as a consultant, representing his profession, and sitting in on all con- 
ferences needing advice on legal procedure), he turned his thoughts 
to ‘Texas. Vacationing in the Davis Mountains, enjoying the beauties 
offered by the magnificent scenery and refreshing climate, he rested 
there and took stock. Seeing the abandoned ruins of the Old Fort, 
at Fort Davis, ‘lexas, his interest was immediately captured and his 
fancy intrigued. Upon inquiring about the status of the property 
and disposition intended, he was greatly distressed to learn that dis- 
cussions were in progress and plans being made to raze the remaining 
buildings and ruins and subdivide the property into a residential 
area. His emotions were deeply touched, for as he remarked to his 
family, “Where in all ‘Texas, aside from the battle-ground, Alamo, 
and missions, are there remains of buildings and as intact a settle- 
ment, characteristic of the life and times of the pioneers who con- 
tributed so much toward making ‘Texas the great state that we enjoy 
and take so much pride in today?” The thought of the impending 
destruction distressed Judge Simmons greatly, and after several con- 
ferences with the owner of the property, he succeeded in buying it 
because of his belief that the ruins and the site belonged to the 
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posterity of pioneer Texas, and should be preserved even though at 
great personal sacrifice to his family and himself. This belief became 
even more intense during the brief remaining years of his life, and 
he devoted the greater part of his time and personal fortune to the 
restoration project which constantly occupied his thoughts. 

Judge Simmons spent a great deal of time at the Old Fort, super- 
vising the reconstruction work and was always busy contributing his 
own share of actual labor in various phases of the building program. 
The hand-carved wooden signs scattered about the grounds, desig- 
nating the original location and use of certain buildings, were all 
made by him as he sat down for a few minutes in the shade of the 
cottonwoods, or more likely on the front stoop of No. 1 cottage, in 
the late evening, where he could, while thus employed, watch the 
pageantry of colors move across the landscape from that vantage 
point. His love of and the seriousness with which he regarded the 
project can be determined by an incident which occurred one day 
in June of 1947. 

A messenger from the telephone office came to the Fort to inform 
Judge Simmons that the War Department was calling him long dis- 
tance and that he must hurry into town immediately to receive the 
call. He was carving an “Old Fort” sign, and told the young man 
that he was very busy and that during the afternoon he would be 
in town and take the call then. Party lines being what they are in a 
rural community, it was only a few minutes after the call was com- 
pleted that the whole town was buzzing with the news that the War 
Department had tendered Judge Simmons a six-months appointment 
as judge of the Nuremberg Tribunal, which was charged with the 
responsibility of trying the German War Criminals, and that he had 
declined it, saying that pressure of important business at Old Fort 
Davis would prevent his accepting the appointment. 

Judge Simmons entered into the life of the rural community whole- 
heartedly. Press notices indicate that he was always gracious in ac- 
cepting invitations to address local or nearby groups when a speaker 
was needed, whether the occasion was the opening of a new semester 
at school, the meeting of a local civic club, a meeting of the Marta 
National Farm Loan Association, or helping with arrangements for 
the opening of the new Scenic Highway. 

General John T. Barker, former Attorney General of Missouri, 
and author of many books and articles on historical and biographical 
subjects, in writing of Judge Simmons in the May issue of the 
American Bar Journal, headed his article “David Andrew Simmons, 
Gentleman”—and the one word “gentleman” in its fullest sense of the 
meaning of the word was exceptionally well used. Judge Simmons’ 
integrity was of the highest degree; his Christianity was practiced to 
a measure not often witnessed in this materialistic day and age, par- 
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ticularly his habit of “turning the other cheek”—which so poignantly 
characterized the man. 

No one ever saw Judge Simmons dishevelled or untidy in appear- 
ance, and though making the rural community his field of action, 
his apparel was always immaculate, whether busy running a tractor 
cutting catclaw and mesquite, grading a road, or helping with mak- 
ing adobe bricks, Judge Simmons was always neat, perfectly groomed, 
and never without his necktie; and usually wore his Panama or felt, 
business-brimmed Stetson hat, while outdoors. 

Shortly after Judge Simmons bought the Fort, he sensed the need 
of a more united spiritual life in the community in which he had 
interested himself. He talked with the leaders in the different Protes- 
tant churches in Fort Davis and invited them to hold union vesper 
services on Sunday evenings during the summer months in the ex- 
ceptionally beautiful open-air amphitheatre in the cottonwood grove 
on the Fort grounds. These meetings became very popular and were 
often attended by not only the local people, but by visitors and sum- 
mer guests who were vacationing in that section. These meetings 
have been held at twilight on summer evenings now for several years. 

Judge Simmons had a magnificent sense of humor and an excellent 
flair and sense of the dramatic. One never experienced a dull moment 
in his company. He occasionally entertained his family and friends 
with recitations of his experiences with the public who came to see 
the ruins of the Old Fort. 

One day while engaged in some menial chore, hoe in hand, he 
was interrupted by two ladies in an expensive car from a nearby 
town, with the greeting ““My Man—My Man, will you please come 
here?” Whereupon, approaching the car and bowing low, Judge Sim- 
mons listened while the lady at the wheel volunteered the informa- 
tion that she understood some Houston man had bought the Fort 
and she wanted “My Man” to tell him—and right away, too—that he 
should immediately get busy and restore all the ruins, and that it 
was a shame to delay further. “Judge” thanked her and assured her 
that he would deliver the message. 

Another time, while carving a sign, he was interrupted by an in- 
terested tourist who asked if he were the caretaker. Judge Simmons 
(all the West Texans called him “Judge,” and it was a designation 
to which he was entitled inasmuch as he had served as a Master of 
Chancery) , enjoying the joke better than anyone, replied “yes,” he 
supposed he could be called the caretaker—and finding his enquirer 
interested in the history of the place, left off his carving and con- 
ducted a tour of the buildings and grounds, delighted to find one 
who shared his deep appreciation of the place, and yet, never even 
intimating to his visitor that he owned the place and had dreams, 
that he would never realize, for the restoration of it. 
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The Mexicans of Fort Davis, and some of the old-timers, on occa- 
sion tell of spooks at the Old Fort, of Indian, pioneer, and soldier 
spooks who, on dark nights, return to frequent places they knew 
and loved—and this may be true, for those near and dear to “the 
Judge” are convinced that his spirit patrols and polices the grounds 
on bright nights, when the moon beams its blue shafts of light di- 
rect from Heaven to bring to life the romance and tradition that 
our forebears contributed to making the Old Fort a hallowed spot 
in the hearts of all true ‘Texans. 

Time will emblazon large the name of David Andrew Simmons on 
the Texas scroll of fame, for not only will his memory live as having 
made great contributions to the profession which he loved so well, 
but he will long be remembered as a man of vision—one who saved 
one of our most historic landmarks, Old Fort Davis, from destruction. 

Roy Bedichek, long-time Association member and director 
emeritus of the University Interscholastic League, has been 
awarded the 1950 Carr P. Collins award for his latest book, 
Karankaway Country. The Collins prize of $1,000 is presented 
annually for the ‘“‘best Texas book of the year.” The book review 
section of this number of the Quarterly contains a review of 
Bedichek’s prize-winning book. 

OW 

Mrs. Willard R. Cooke has been elected president of the Gal- 
veston County Historical Society. Mrs. Cooke succeeds Mrs. Anne 
Brindley, who had served as president for two years. C. Lamar 
Wallis was re-elected vice-president; other officers include John 
N. Olson, treasurer; Miss Marie Marburger, corresponding sec- 
retary; Miss Dorothy Girardeau, recording secretary; and Miss 
Ruth Nichols, archivist. Doyle McDonald and Miss Elizabeth 
Runge were named members at large to the executive committee. 

In December the Galveston society made a historical pilgrim- 
age to Peach Point, the home and family burial grounds of 
Stephen F. Austin. 

At the February meeting Mrs. Cortes Pauls talked on old Gal- 
veston homes and their historic connection with the development 
of the city. As its 1951 project, the organization published an 
excellent booklet on these old houses, with an illustration or 
drawing and a page of description of each home. 


wow 
Dr. Joe B. Frantz, assistant professor of history at the Univer- 
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sity of Texas, spoke on Gail Borden, the inventor, at the annual 
banquet of the Harris County Historical Society on February 17 
in Houston. Among the seventy-five members and guests who 
attended this first meeting in a series commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the birth of former Governor James Stephen Hogg and 
the sesquicentennial of the birth of Gail Borden, Jr., were Miss 
Ima Hogg, the governor's daughter, and Mrs. J. A. Tennant, a 
descendant of Borden. Robert C. Cotner, also of the Uni- 
versity’s history department, is scheduled to read a paper on 
Governor Hogg’s activities in Houston and Beaumont at a fall 
meeting of the society. 

Association member Louis Lenz exhibited his collection of 
Texas money and spoke on “Money of the Republic of Texas” 
at the society’s meeting April 20 in the auditorium of the new 
library at the University of Houston. 

Association member Arthur Burnett talked on “Yankees Who 
Helped Build the Republic” at the May 8 meeting of the group 
in the Central Public Library in Houston. Program chairman 
Herbert Fletcher reports that unreconstructed members spoke 
extemporaneously on the low estate of later Yankees. A resume 
of the Association’s annual meeting was given by the committee 
assigned to covering it. 


Kw 
Frank E. Vandiver’s article on John William Mallet and the 


University of Texas, which appeared in the April, 1950, number 
of the Quarterly, has been acknowledged as the inspiration of 
another article on Mallet, which was printed in the January 8, 
1951, issue of the Chemical and Engineering News, a weekly 
publication of the American Chemical Society. Mallet, the first 
chairman of the faculty of the University of Texas, was president 
of the American Chemical Society in 1882. Vandiver is presently 
working on a Ph.D. in history at Tulane University and has 
written a biography of Confederate General Josiah Gorgas, which 
is scheduled to be published by the University of Texas Press. 


wow 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Helen S. Giffen, secretary of the 


Society of California Pioneers, the Association has been presented 
with a remarkable collection of photographs of ‘Texas scenes, 
apparently dating back to the late eighties or the early nineties. 
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The collection consists of 110 pictures, all done by Charles B. 
Turrill, a noted San Francisco photographer. In addition to his 
photographic interests, Charles ‘Turrill was ‘‘a regular ‘pack rat’ 
when it came to accumulating.” Turrill seems to have traveled 
the Southern Pacific route from El Paso to the mouth of the 
Pecos. The collection received by the Association contains the 
pictures dealing with scenes along the route. Particularly are the 
shots taken in El Paso, Texas, and Paso del Norte, Mexico, nu- 
merous, but there are others of Marfa, Paisano Pass, Toronto 
Canyon, Murphysville, Shumla, Rio Grande canyons and caves, 
the High Bridge over the Pecos River, and Painted Cave. 

To be appreciated properly this collection must be seen. It will 
be filed in the archives section of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. 

Both the Society of California Pioneers and the Association 
want and need more information on ‘Turrill, the photographer. 
Somewhere there must be records or recollections of the man, 
his work and interests, and particularly of his trip through 
Trans-Pecos Texas. 
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Instructor Frank A. Knapp, Jr., of the department of history 
of the University is now Captain Frank A. Knapp, Jr., of the 
United States Army. He is stationed at Fort Sam Houston where 
he is working in intelligence. 

The Hispanic American Historical Review for February, 1951, 
printed his article, “The Apocryphal Memoirs of Sebastin Lerdo 
de Tejada.” Lerdo was ‘‘prime minister” of Juarez’ cabinet from 
1863 to 1871 and was President of Mexico from 1872 to 1876, 
when ousted by Porfirio Diaz. The Memorias of Lerdo first ap- 
peared in December, 1889, in installments in an anti-Diaz paper, 
El Mundo, published in Laredo, Texas, by Ignacio Martinez. 
Knapp finds that Lerdo was not the true author, but his account 
does show how frequently in Texas history has the Mexican 
political pot boiled over into Texas. 
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The following persons and organizations have become mem- 
bers of the Association since the last number of the Quarterly: 
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Miss Nellie Murphy 

Junior Historian Co-sponsor 
c/o Cuero Senior High School 
Cuero, Texas 


Cuero Senior High School Library 
Cuero, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Fowler 
Sugarland, Texas 


Mrs. A. B. Lewis 
Bandera High School 
Bandera, Texas 


Mr. Claude Maer 
1210 West Jessamine Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Guy D. Vinnedge 
22814 West Main Street 
Denison, Texas 


Mr. Charles F. Sissel 
1106 West 22nd Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Carl T. Widen 
go5 West 13th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. V. Mitchell Smith, Jr. 
2101 Virg Drive 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. George R. Vinson 
436 Westmoreland, Apt. 7 
Houston, Texas 


Germanistic Society of America, Inc. 


423 West 117 Street 
New York 27, New York 


Rev. Bruce Roberts 
518 East Main Street 
Uvalde, Texas 


Mrs. Roberta Rux 
Cleburne, Texas 


Cleburne High School 
Cleburne, Texas 


Mr. George L. Charlton 
Box 338 
Tomball, Texas 


Mrs. Dorothy A. Koutnik 
4704 Junius Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Joan Wood 
206 E. 15th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. G. C. Boswell 
Box 135 
Ranger, Texas 


Mr. Virgil Lott 
Roma, Texas 


Utah State Historical Society 
State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mrs. Elithe Hamilton Kirkland 
400 Academy Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. G. Kent Rider 
1606 Wilshire Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James Hill Perry 
501 1st Street 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Mrs. Q. Z. Valentine 
2503 Ross Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Elkhart Public School Library 
Elkhart, Texas 


Mrs. Mildred Hardy 
Elkhart Public School 
Elkhart, Texas 


Mr. J. D. Buckner 
Baytown, Texas 


Mrs. M. A. Jordan 
Robert E. Lee High School 
Baytown, Texas 


Mr. James K. Howard 
Main Building 2007 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Walter C. Nash 
Route 1 
Dodd City, Texas 


Mr. James David Carter 
goo1 French Place 
Austin 2, Texas 
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Mr. Burwell Pope 
The Book Stall 
2025 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Proctor Blackstock 
1201 East 4th Street 
Graham, Texas 


Mr. J. D. Burke 
805 Cherry Street 
Graham, Texas 


Mrs. Paul Brindley 
4306 Sherman 
Galveston, Texas 
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Mrs. Charles W. Trueheart 
134 Wyckham Rise 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Carl F. Craghead 
University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Philip W. Harral 
119 E. Courtland 

San Antonio 12, Texas 
Mr. Charles G. Norton 
1103 East 23rd Street 
Bryan, Texas 

Laredo Junior College 
Laredo, Texas 
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Book Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936; Volume VI, Transi- 
tion Period: The Fight for Freedom, 1810-1836. By Carlos 
E. Castafieda. Austin (Von Boeckmann-Jones Company) , 
1950. Pp. xii-+-384. Illustrations, map. 

In this volume of his monumental work Professor Castaneda 
reaches the Anglo-American period of Texas history, and one 
need only compare his volume with Henderson Yoakum’s excel- 
lent pioneer work—published, roughly, a hundred years ago—to 
realize the progress that historians have made in exploring orig- 
inal sources and following details of this dramatic period. Pro- 
fessor Castaneda had the advantage of painstaking monographs 
on almost every aspect of the dramatic story, which covers the 
so-called filibustering era, the preliminary colonization project 
during Spanish rule, the Austin enterprise, the Mexican coloni- 
zation policies, the conflict of Anglo-American settlers with Mex- 
ican authority resulting in the Texas Revolution and final inde- 
pendence of Texas. To some of these topics he has made consid- 
erable contributions; in all of them he has explored original 
manuscript sources, checked the accuracy of previous mono- 
graphs, corrected inevitable minor slips, added details, and woven 
the whole story into a continuous, well-articulated narrative. 

For the twenty-five years of its coverage the volume is the best 
and fullest account of Texas that is yet available. For, like the 
previous five volumes, this volume tells not merely the story of 
the Catholic church but is a narrative history of Texas from 1810 
to 1836. The final chapter of the book, however, does reconstruct 
the history of the church and its servants for the period in a 
comprehensive and wholly original contribution. Nothing of 
the sort has ever been done before, a fact which is the more 
surprising because the material for the chapter, with slight ex- 
ceptions, has been drawn from the Bexar Archives and the Nac- 
ogdoches Archives which have been available to students for 
fifty years. Contrary to a rather common impression, some of the 
Anglo-American colonists took seriously the requirement of the 
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colonization law that they should become Catholics. There was 
generally a priest available in Nacogdoches and the East Texas 
region and always in San Antonio and Goliad; but Father Michael 
Muldoon was the only resident priest in Austin’s colonies, and 
he was there only in 1831-1832. The book collects the commonly 
known incidents of Muldoon’s career in ‘Texas but probably 
raises more questions in the curious mind than it settles—ques- 
tions that are not likely to be answered, because the subject is 
intrinsically unimportant. Both the beginning and the end of 
Muldoon’s life are blank, but more or less in the category of 
useless information. 

In the filibustering era the Gutierrez-Magee invasion and the 
turbulence of 1810-12 in Texas seem complete and final; pos- 
sibly the Long invasions should fall in the same class. The des- 
perate and complex party conflicts on this remote and thinly 
populated frontier of Spain are a source of constant amazement. 
It is easy enough to understand the interests of the royalists in 
trying to hold Texas; but exactly what did the republicans expect 
to do with it beyond taking it away from the King? 

With the present volume Professor Castafieda emerges from 
the romantic, semi-legendary centuries of Spanish possession 
which he has done so much to clarify and leaves himself a hun- 
dred years of prosaic organization of the church and of its expan- 
sion under modern conditions. The founders of this monument 
to the church chose wisely in selecting him to write the story. 
His sound historical judgment, his intimate knowledge of the 
manuscript sources which he himself has done so much to collect 
for the libraries of the University of Texas and of St. Edward’s 
University, and his facility in the Spanish and English languages 
make his personal equipment unique. 

EuGENE C. BARKER 
The University of Texas 


Kardnkaway Country. By Roy Bedichek. Garden City (Double- 
day) , 1950. Pp. xxiii+-290. Maps. $3.50. 
Kardnkaway Country, Mr. Bedichek’s second book, is written 
from an historical point of view, though it is not a history in a 
restricted sense. The title designates the coastal lands between 
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Galveston and Corpus Christi that were once inhabited by the 
giant Karankawa Indians, who gradually disappeared after the 
Europeans came in. Mr. Bedichek is interested in the relation- 
ship between soil, water, vegetation, animals, and men in this 
region and in the larger region forming the complete watershed. 

These are the historical end terms: a deep topsoil—a land sub- 
ject to both erosion and covering by poor clay; clear streams 
and coastal waters—muddy streams and bays filling or filled with 
silt; heavy prairie grasses—decreasing grass coverage, with en- 
croaching brush; an abundance of fish and oysters—fewer fish 
and silted-over oyster beds; great numbers of all kinds of land 
and water birds and other animal life—widespread reduction of 
wild life and threatened extinction of some species; Indians 
living as a part of the economy of nature—white men working 
profound changes with their guns, plows, bulldozers, and oil 
rigs. As a naturalist Mr. Bedichek deplores what has happened 
to the Kardnkaway country, and he makes valuable suggestions 
for the restoration and conservation of life and land in the 
future. 

Only on a limited scale can anything like primitive conditions 
be restored. Mr. Bedichek describes and evaluates what has been 
done in the Aransas National Wild Life Refuge above Corpus 
Christi. Here a great deal has been accomplished, including the 
breeding of the fast-dying whooping crane in captivity, but water- 
fowl are subject to slaughter around the boundaries of the refuge. 
Mr. Bedichek suggests the establishment of a refuge for the once 
numerous prairie chickens of the Bernard Prairie. 

The problem of conservation in the Karankawa country nec- 
essarily involves the upper part of the watershed. Insisting that 
a river must be treated as a whole, Mr. Bedichek points out that 
Texas is fortunate in having the sources of its rivers within its 
own borders. In Coleman County he presents an example of 
what can be done when the drainage system and the extent of 
the county happen to coincide: here the “little waters” are re- 
tained or restrained by many small dams built across gullies and 
creeks. In Dickens County, just below the caprock in West Texas, 
a twenty-year experiment has shown that run-off can be stopped 
completely, even in years when rainfall doubles the average. As 
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far as possible, rain should be made to soak in where it falls. 
Such methods as these are much more effective than the building 
of great dams that fill up with silt and become useless within 
fifty or a hundred years. 

Kardnkaway Country is history in an enlightened, broad sense, 
for it deals with the relation between man and nature in a certain 
place and over a definite period of time. In addition, it is natural 
description and observation expressed in many a passage of de- 
lightful prose. It is not surprising that Kardnkaway Country re- 
ceived the $1000 Collins Award for the best book of 1950 by a 
‘Texan. 


Witson M. Hupson 
The University of Texas 


The Philosophy of Edmund Montgomery. By Morris T. Keeton. 
Dallas (Southern Methodist University Press), 1950. Pp. 
xi+ 386. $5.00. 

A companion book to the recently published biography of 
Montgomery, by I. K. Stephens, this is a well documented, schol- 
arly work. Montgomery, of Scottish origin, was trained as a phy- 
sician in France, Germany, and England, migrated to America 
with his wife, Elisabet Ney, and settled in Texas in 1873. There 
he carried on research in biology and developed his philosophy 
of organism, which, in his day, was in opposition to the cell 
theory as an explanation of the living process. 

Mr. Keeton believes that Montgomery made a real contribu- 
tion to biological theory and that he developed a respectable 
epistemology, mind-body theory, and an ethics on the grounds 
of his biological investigations. Montgomery was greatly con- 
cerned with Cartesian dualism, causality (mainly through 
Hume) , and both materialism and idealism. Montgomery’s ethics 
is opposed to rank individualism and is based on the principle 
that human beings are interdependent and that society can func- 
tion properly only when the individuals are organically related. 
In showing the relationship between mind and body, Montgom- 
ery’s philosophy suggests pragmatism; there seems to be no rela- 
tionship, however, between his work and the development of the 
pragmatic movement. 
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This book is interesting, but I do not believe Montgomery’s 
work constitutes a definite stage in the development of any ideas 
either in biology or in philosophy. Montgomery is stimulating 
and suggestive, but he uses terms loosely at times and does not 
present a well rounded, systematic philosophy. Mr. Keeton must 
be given credit for presenting Montgomery at his best and for 
explaining what Montgomery had in mind, perhaps much better 
than Montgomery could have done. I judge the companion book 
will make this one even livelier reading, for Montgomery’s life 
is most fascinating. 


Davin L. MILLER 
The University of Texas 


Frontier Justice. By Wayne Gard. Norman (University of Okla- 
homa Press), 1949. Pp. xi+ 324. $3.75. 

By frontier justice Mr. Gard seems to mean every form of 
extralegal and irregular response to crime in the West. He begins 
with notice of the gusto with which the frontiersmen struck back 
at the Indians, exacting at least a scalp for a scalp. He goes on to 
other examples of retaliation in kind, to feuds, vendettas, and 
local wars, to fence-cutting skirmishes, to the campaigns of attri- 
tion with which cattlemen tried to discourage sheepmen, to 
casual lynchings and more formalized vigilance committees, and 
to the heroic deeds of marshals and rangers and the foibles of the 
courts as presided over by a Roy Bean or a “Hell on the Border” 
Parker. 

This violence, this shooting back, this taking the law into one’s 
own hands is the theme. It is a large enough subject, because, 
as everyone knows, violence was an outstanding characteristic of 
the West, particularly from the 1840’s to the 18go’s. Novelists, 
short story writers, radio scripters, and scenario creators have 
done so much with the theme that there is not much novelty 
left. Pioneer reminiscences likewise are rich on bad men and gun- 
play and the forthright ways in which frontiersmen improvised 
punishment and perhaps trial where legal justice had not arrived 
or where it did not suit them. 

Yet, according to Mr. Gard, “until recently the feuds, range 
wars, and vigilante activities that marked the taming of the West 
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had little attention from historians” (page vi). My own reading 
leads me to almost the opposite conclusion. My impression is 
that historians and biographers, as well as the more carefree 
writers, have been fascinated by the spectacle of extralegal retal- 
iation for wrongdoing. Indeed, the copious bibliography at the 
end of Frontier Justice corroborates this view. Yet neither Ban- 
croft nor Dimsdale nor Williams, Rister, Birney, Coblentz, Jack- 
son, nor any of the others has cast quite so broad a net as Mr. 
Gard. This is the virtue of his book. His roll call does not pre- 
tend to be complete, but it is a marshaling of almost innumerable 
examples and varieties of retaliation upon suspects and offenders 
in lieu of legal justice. 

This breadth of scope entails a weakness. Because there is so 
much to catalog the treatment has to be sketchy on almost every 
point. In the chapter on feuds, for example, although six pages 
are allocated to the Horrells and the Higginses of Lampasas, half 
a dozen shooting frays, a jail break, an assassination, an ambush, 
a breaking into the courthouse to steal the files on all criminal 
cases pending, more gunplay, a patching up of the feud, arrest 
of the Horrells as suspects in another crime, invasion of the jail 
by a masked mob, and dispatch of the prisoners in a hail of lead 
—all this has to be covered. Perhaps a rapid-fire narrative is all 
that these feudists deserve; it is all that they get. 

On the California vigilantes, to whom Bancroft and Mary 
Floyd Williams devoted three bulky volumes and on whom others 
have written at length, Gard has only a cursory chapter, beset, 
furthermore, by a number of inaccuracies. Hasty passages of this 
sort may be inevitable. They are compensated by others in which 
a relatively more adequate treatment is achieved. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the chapters on the fence cutters and on the Johnson 
County War. 

Throughout the volume the theme seems to be that the fron- 
tier pattern of direct action, spur of the moment, extralegal pun- 
ishment was natural, logical, unavoidable, and a contribution 
toward civilizing the West. This glorification of the vigilante is 
at least open to question. Others have detected a high degree of 
sadism in the impromptu trials and executions. Many of the 
episodes were indistinguishable from lynchings and mob action, 
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for which the author holds no brief. And it is debatable whether 
popular resort to the gun and the rope hastened the achievement 
of effective law and order in any part of the West. Frontier Jus- 
tice is an impressive gallery of rogues brought to an accounting. 
More guarded praise of the technique of acting outside the law 
would have made it a better book. 


JoHN WALTON CAUGHEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Jesuit Beginnings in New Mexico, 1867-1882. By Sister M. Lil- 
liana Owens, S. L., in collaboration with Reverend Fr. Greg- 
ory Goni, S. J. and Reverend Fr. J. M. Gonzalez, S. J. El 
Paso (Revista Catolica Press), 1950. Pp. 176. Illustrations. 
$1.50. 

Part I of this scholarly study is essentially a biographical sketch 
of Father Donato M. Gasparri, Neapolitan Jesuit, who was en- 
gaged in missionary work in Valencia, Spain, when he was as- 
signed in April, 1867, to the New Mexican field. The long jour- 
ney made by Father Gasparri and his party from Spain to Santa 
Fe, including the perilous crossing of the plains, is described in 
some detail, most of which is based on travel accounts written 
by members of the expedition. From the moment of his arrival 
in Santa Fe on August 15, 1867, until his death in 1882, Father 
Gasparri worked zealously for the propagation of the faith and 
after 1869 shouldered the burden of the superiorship of the New 
Mexico missions. His manifold religious and educational activ- 
ities included the founding of Revista Catolica in 1873, which 
was at first located in Albuquerque but was subsequently moved 
to El Paso. At the present time its staff resides at Canisius House, 
formerly the home of the late Senator Albert B. Fall. 

Part II is an English translation of an Italian account of the 
journey of the Jesuit party from Europe to New Mexico in 1867. 
Dictated in Spanish by Father Gasparri a number of years after 
he completed the trip, this account was translated into Italian 
for the records of the Neapolitan Province. Part III is a repro- 
duction of a diary of the mission to New Mexico, presumably 
written by Father Livio Vigilante. The first portion, written in 
English, comprises a day-by-day summary of events from May 27 
through August 16, 1867, and differs in a few particulars from 
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Father Gasparri’s account; the second part is a translation from 
the Spanish of a collection of Sunday announcements covering 
the period from April 26, 1868, through October 18, 1874. 

Extensive research, careful editing, and excellent documenta- 
tion are evident in this study, which includes a bibliography, an 
index, and an introduction by Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda entitled 
“The Irresistible Challenge of the Pueblos.” 


WILBERT H. Timmons 
Texas Western College 


Motolinia’s History of the Indians of New Spain. Translated and 
edited by Elizabeth Andros Foster. Berkeley (The Cortés 
Society) , 1950. Pp. x+294. 

Fray Toribio Motolinia was a Spanish Franciscan friar who 
arrived in New Spain in 1524. For the next forty-five years he 
worked among the Indians of Mexico and Guatemala. His first 
concern was for the people whose souls he had come to save, but 
he was interested in them also as human beings. It is obvious 
from his letters that he liked the Indians and admired their good 
qualities, their intelligence, their gentleness, and their indiffer- 
ence to wealth. Also, the country itself with its marvels and 
possibilities attracted him. He investigated lagoons, volcanoes, 
springs, and natural bridges. He was not a scientist, but he did 
observe the kinds of trees and fruits that grew in the different 
climates of Mexico, the birds and beasts, the nature of the soil, 
the mineral resources, and the native crops. 

The Indians of New Spain was written in intervals of leisure 
during the years from 1536 to 1541. By the author’s own state- 
ment, the intervals of leisure were few and far between and al- 
ways subject to interruption by calls for his service. In spite of 
sixteenth century verbosity, Motolinia’s style is remarkably 
straightforward and simple. It is mercifully free of learned com- 
parisons and pious reflections. Motolinia has one reference to 
Aristotle and thirteen to the Bible. Rhetorical moralizing is in- 
dulged in only twice. 

The work is divided into three books of fifteen, ten, and twen- 
ty chapters, respectively, and is launched by an introductory let- 
ter to Don Antonio Pimental, sixth count of Benavente. 
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The book then is really a series of forty-five letters, written 
over a five-year period, describing Mexico and its inhabitants. 
These letters tell how the Indians were converted. They describe 
their devotion, their customs, their habits, their pagan festivals, 
their sacrifices, their cruelties, their self-inflicted tortures, and 
their offerings. They tell about their temples, their idols, their 
superstitions, their magic practices, their calendar, their skills, 
their trades, and their ceremonies. Through them all runs a 
description of the physical aspects of the country, with observa- 
tions on plant and animal life. 

Las Casas obviously drew heavily on Motolinia’s manuscripts 
in writing his Apologética Historia de las Indias. Evidence is 
presented to show that others from Zurita, a contemporary, in 
his Relacion, to W. H. Prescott in his immortal classic, The Con- 
quest of Mexico, used them freely. 

Dr. Foster has performed a scholarly and worthwhile service 
in translating Motolinia’s history. She has retained the flavor of 
the original and still provided fairly easy reading. Wherever there 
might be obscurity in construction, or doubt about the meaning, 
she has given the original Spanish in the notes. There is an 
adequate index. The Cortés Society has limited the edition to 
five hundred copies. 


OHLAND Morton 
Edinburg Regional College 


Sonora: A Description of the Province. By Ignaz Pfefferkorn. 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. Coro- 
nado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940, Volume 
XII. Albuquerque (The University of New Mexico Press) , 
1949. Pp. xv-+329. $9.50. 

The author of Sonora, Ignaz Pfefferkorn, was a Jesuit, born in 
Mannheim, Germany, in 1725. As a young man he went to 
Sonora where he spent eleven years (1756-1767) as a missionary 
among the Pima, Opata, and Eudebe Indians, whom he describes 
in much detail in thirteen of the thirty-one chapters of this 
translation of his work. Only one chapter is dedicated to the 
Spaniards in Sonora and two to the Spanish missions there. 

With the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominions, 
Pfefferkorn stayed eight years in Spain as a prisoner suspected 
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of treason. Many of his notes were consequently lost to him. One 
wonders what size work he would have produced had he been 
able to preserve all his notes. While in Sonora, he had obtained 
his monumental quantity of information by questioning natives, 
Spaniards, and mestizo ranchers, by plying his brothers in the 
Society of Jesus with questions and comparing notes with them, 
and by much personal observation. 

Pfefferkorn thought he should write his book for two main 
reasons: to make a contribution to the store of world knowledge 
and to show what the Society of Jesus had been doing in the 
Americas and thus prove there was no sound reason to tear 
them so rudely from their work for God and King. A minor 
reason was to express in this way his gratitude to the Elector, 
Max Ferdinand, for obtaining his release from Spain. To him he 
dedicated his extraordinary and unique compendium of things 
seen and heard in Sonora. 

The original Beschreibung der Landschaft Sonora samt andern 
merkwuerdigen Nachrichten von den inneren Theilen Neu- 
Spaniens und Reise aus Amerika bis in Deutschland appeared in 
two volumes. Pfefferkorn began the work when he was fifty-two 
years old. He finished the second volume in 1795, the first having 
been published in 1794. In his preface he mentions a third vol- 
ume, which apparently was never published or even written, for 
there is no further notice of it. It seemingly was to have been a 
travel description, covering the Jesuit expulsion, his own travels 
through New Spain and the Caribbean to Spain, his imprison- 
ment in Spain, and selections from other Jesuits’ writings, in- 
cluding those of Kino and Sedelmeyer. 

In addition to his own observations, Pfefferkorn admits that 
he obtained much information from other persons, especially his 
brother Jesuits. How much of this information he used without 
testing its veracity is a little questionable. He states that he 
maintained a critical attitude and tested all second-hand “tips” 
given him, but he accepts certain yarns that appear preposterous. 
Perhaps they were accepted as fact in his day. One of these was 
that snakes struck offenders with their tails. Yet he repudiates 
many other so-called ‘‘scientific facts” because they had not been 
proved. That he had advanced views on other subjects has to 
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be accepted from many of his other statements, one of which 
concerns his own skepticism about the extent to which Sonorans 
had been truly indoctrinated with Christianity. 

On the intelligence of the Indians of Sonora a statement of 
Pfefferkorn would do honor to any modern educator and is 
worthy of quotation. He said: 


There is no doubt, however, that Sonora children would show the 
same aptitude for learning and for Christianity as is apparent in 
the children of more civilized people if they had the same rearing, 
and that their stupidity is not a natural deficiency, but is a result 
of this bad training. For the rest, one finds many with such a 
rude and laborious power of comprehension that it takes a long 
time for them to learn the Lord’s Prayer. However, even in Europe 
there are many such dolts, who may rightly be compared with the 
rudest Indians. 


Pfefferkorn stuck to his subject and especially to the natural 
history of Sonora. Perhaps he leaned over backward too much to 
prevent autobiography from slipping in and marring his work. 
His seeming reluctance to write about himself and his adven- 
tures makes it difficult for historians to learn more about the 
life of the author. Perhaps he wanted to stick to his expressed pur- 
pose of writing about a region in which he had worked. And 
that is what he did. 

Professor Treutlein has done an excellent job of translation, 
which at best must have been quite difficult, since this singular 
treatise is at times weak in style and content. Professor Ham- 
mond has again performed superbly in his role of editor of the 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications. Even with its short- 
comings in content (shortcomings not always uninteresting in 
themselves) , the tract should delight historians, biologists, bot- 
anists, ethnologists, and anthropologists. Indeed, the naturalists 
will probably hail it even more than the historians for its minute 
descriptions of the flora and fauna of Sonora in the eighteenth 
century. 


Fritz L. HOFFMAN 
University of Colorado 
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Sun in the Sky: The Hopi Indians of the Arizona Mesa Lands. 
By Walter Collins O’Kane. Norman (University of Okla- 
homa Press), 1950. Pp. xvii+261. Appendix, illustrations, 
and index. $4.00. 

Culture in Crisis: A Study of the Hopi Indians. By Laura Thomp- 
son. With an introduction by John Collier. New York 
(Harper and Brothers), 1950. Pp. xxiv-+221. Illustrations 
and index. $4.00. 

Comparisons, the old saw has it, are odious; when, however, 
two books having exactly the same subject of inquiry come to the 
reviewer's desk simultaneously, he feels justified in braving an 
epigram. He is further inclined to the comparative approach by 
the fact that each book gives a sharp insight into the life of the 
Hopi, though the methods of attack are poles apart. Neither will 
suffer by parallel examination, but each, worthwhile in its own 
right, will gain cogency through the complementary relationship. 
An illustration of this mutual helpfulness may be found in com- 
paring the maps presented in the two volumes. Culture in Crisis 
presents a map of all Hopiland (p. 4) showing the relative 
position of the three mesas; Sun in the Sky gives a panoramic 
detail of each mesa (pp. 14-15). 

Taken individually, Sun in the Sky cannot be classified cate- 
gorically, for it is neither history, anthropology, nor sociology, 
although it is indebted to each discipline in its approach. Per- 
haps it may well be called a personal and intimate picture of 
the Hopi by one who wishes to make the life of his friends clear 
to the general reader. Walter O’Kane, the author, is an ento- 
mologist by profession who became acquainted with the Hopi 
ten years ago during a chance visit to Poli Payestewa, one of the 
patriarchs of the tribe, and found the folk so interesting that he 
has returned again and again to their villages perched high on 
the Three Mesas of northeastern Arizona. From his association 
with the “peaceful ones’’—as their name means literally—he has 
gained an insight into their primitive culture which may accept 
the white man’s techniques but has not given up its spiritual 
heritage. For though the Hopi may wear an alien dress and sub- 
stitute an iron stove for his clay oven he still retains his mask 
and ritual symbolic of his soul. 
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Laura Thompson’s Culture in Crisis, upon the other hand, is 
a completely impersonal study—not one Hopi is mentioned by 
name nor is the subject of a single photograph identified. This 
aloofness is inherent in the nature of the inquiry which reports 
the results of a severely controlled scientific investigation that 
utilized the skills of over fifty experts working in a dozen disci- 
plines. Anthropology, psychology, linguistics, human ecology, 
and somatology have each been employed in an attempt to ana- 
lyze the crisis in Hopi culture according to ‘the method of five- 
dimensional structural analysis.” All of which hopes to devise a 
method of procedure that will preserve the “genuine” culture 
of the Hopi, now in danger of losing their balance as individuals 
and their entity as a cultural group, from the impact of accul- 
turation. The reader who feels himself lost in the maze of scien- 
tific data and postulates will agree with the first sentence of John 
Collier’s introduction, “I suspect no book yet produced is like 
this book.” But if the same reader will continue through the 
remainder of the foreword, he will quite likely find a key to the 
understanding of Hopi society in crisis. 

Culture in Crisis is written in a highly technical style that 
possesses the rhetorical grace of an algebraic formula. Indeed, 
one wonders for whom it was written: if it was designed for the 
specialist in Indian administration, it might have been issued in 
the much maligned mimeographed directive; if it falls into the 
hands of the so-called average reader, there will be some mystified 
and resentful reactions, not perhaps against the content but the 
mode of presentation. 

O’Kane, on the other hand, has not used ‘“‘an integrative multi- 
dimensional approach” but has written about Poli Payestewa, 
Grace Chapella, and Ralph Hotewa, his friends. He portrays 
them as human beings who live within a compact, traditional 
culture that is self-sufficient and content. The culture has its 
standards of honesty and beauty; it lives constantly in a world 
of the spirit which no white man (rendered ‘‘whiteman” by 
Miss Thompson) has fathomed; it is old and it is good. O'Kane, 
a shrewd observer, recognizes the impact of an alien civilization 
upon the Hopi life-way but feels the Hopi will remain a Hopi 
for a long time yet. And, it should be said here, Miss Thompson 
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in her final chapter, “A Two-Ply Lariat,” suggests practically how 
this desirable objective may be attained. 

The publishers of each book may feel proud of their handi- 
work. Each is beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated; the 
plates in each tell quite as much about the Hopi and their land 
as the texts. A fairly close reading of the two volumes has re- 
vealed no errata. 

Rex W. STRICKLAND 
Texas Western College 


The Military and Political Career of José Joaquin de Herrera, 
1792-1854. By Thomas Ewing Cotner. Latin-American 
Studies, VII. Austin (The University of Texas Press) , 1949. 
Pp. ix+336. 

This study, written as a doctoral dissertation under the super- 
vision of the late Dr. Charles W. Hackett, appears now as a 
publication of the Institute of Latin-American Studies, which he 
founded and directed. Dr. Cotner’s investigation has succeeded 
in rescuing from relative obscurity the Mexican statesman, José 
Joaquin de Herrera, and in presenting him as a decided depar- 
ture from the more colorful but less principled figures who 
guided the destinies of Mexico in the turbulent generation fol- 
lowing independence according to plans, pronunciamientos, and 
personalismo. Because of Herrera’s respect for legal and consti- 
tutional processes, his moderation, and his interest in stability 
and progress, he holds a distinguished place in Mexican history 
and fully deserves the recognition which his biographer has given 
him. 

Born of Creole stock, Herrera chose the army for a career, 
served as a royalist officer in the struggle for independence, and 
commanded a division in Iturbide’s Army of the Three Guar- 
antees when independence was established in 1821. Although 
the liberal and republican principles which Herrera had espoused 
by that time led to a temporary imprisonment during Iturbide’s 
imperial rule, he rose subsequently to the rank of general and 
served on several occasions as minister of war while federalism 
was in the ascendancy, 1823-1834. When centralism triumphed 
in 1834, Herrera sank into partial oblivion, remaining relatively 
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detached from political developments, including the ‘Texas re- 
bellion, until Santa Anna’s dictatorial excesses of 1844 inspired a 
movement, led by Herrera, to restore constitutional government. 

Herrera’s first administration, 1844-1845, was concerned pri- 
marily with the Texas annexation question. Regarding Texas as 
lost to Mexico, the President favored recognizing the independ- 
ence of ‘Texas on condition that it should not be annexed to the 
United States and advocated the settlement of differences by 
peaceful means. He showed, moreover, a disposition to negotiate 
even after the passage of the annexation resolution by the United 
States and the subsequent breaking of diplomatic relations—‘“‘an 
unfortunate occurrence which probably would not have happened 
had Herrera’s government not been obligated to do so by virtue 
of the impolitic course of action followed by Santa Anna from 
1841 to 1844” (p. 122). But Herrera was unable to reconcile 
his policy with the acceptance by Texas of the annexation pro- 
posal and the advance of American forces to Corpus Christi. 
‘“‘Had he been free to carry his policies into effect,” Dr. Cotner 
maintains, “Mexico might have been spared invasion and dev- 
astation, and the loss of lives and of great territories” (p. 151). 

Five of the thirteen chapters are devoted to a topical presen- 
tation of the problems of Herrera’s second term, 1848-1851. A 
considerable amount of detail is given in describing attempts of 
the administration to suppress internal revolts, balance the budg- 
et, stamp out racial warfare in Yucatan, and settle disputed 
points arising out of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The at- 
titude of the administration toward the religious question was 
decidedly moderate and even conservative at times; while much 
was accomplished by Herrera and his minister of war in the 
direction of army reform, the statement that their efforts ‘‘served 
as a basis and precursor for the more extensive reform movement 
known as the War of Reform” (p. 311) may be stretching the 
point. A unique contribution to Mexican political development 
was made, however, when Herrera, as a constitutionally-elected 
president, turned over his office to his constitutionally-elected 
successor on January 13, 1851. Herrera closed his public career 
as director of the Monte de Piedad, or national pawnshop, which 
Dr. Cotner describes most interestingly. An impressive bibliog- 
raphy and an index round out this excellent study. 
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Several mechanical errors and one misleading statement should 
be mentioned. In the Bancroft citation (p. 15), “Vol. XII” should 
read “Vol. IV’; “Hildegardo Galeano” (p. 26) should be ‘“Her- 
menegildo Galeana’”’; “1840” (p. 260) should read “1850.” The 
contention that the efforts of the United States and Mexico, 1851- 
1861, to negotiate a treaty concerning ‘Tehuantepec transit rights 
were “fruitless” (p. 259) fails to consider those rights which were 
granted the United States in the Gadsden Purchase ‘Treaty of 
1853. 

H. Timmons 
Texas Western College 


Confederate Leaders in the New South. By William B. Hesseltine. 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press), 1950. Pp. 
147. $2.50. 

This little volume is the three lectures given as ““The Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History” at Louisiana 
State University. The postwar careers of 585 top-ranking civil 
and military leaders of the Confederacy are analyzed. 

Professor Hesseltine presents convincing evidence that the 
Southern Confederacy was not the creation af a slaveholding 
conspiracy. The leaders had varied backgrounds; they did not 
see the same issues involved in secession; they did not agree on 
the ways to conduct the war; they did not even have unanimity 
of opinion as to the objectives of the Confederacy. 

When military defeat came and the Confederacy collapsed, the 
leaders could not agree on the course to pursue. Each chose his 
own course of action. A few left the country; most of them, how- 
ever, remained in the South, defeated but not conquered, and 
turned their talents and energy to the tasks of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. They had two obstacles to overcome: one was 
the widespread economic and social ruin caused by the war, and 
the other was the hatred of their victorious northern enemies. 

The leaders of the Confederacy remained as leaders of the New 
South. Of the 656 prominent Confederates, 585 attained position 
and prestige in the New South. These 585 leaders were well 
educated and possessed a rich experience for their new tasks. In 
the postwar era 292 became lawyers, 193 were farmers, 66 went 
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into the classroom, 39 became merchants, 27 entered the pulpit, 
and 29 edited newspapers. The remainder became vankers, rail- 
road men, industrialists, insurance agents, and lecturers or en- 
tered similar occupations. 

It is fairly safe to say that in the postwar period most of the 
Confederate leaders either aligned themselves with the philoso- 
phy of Robert E. Lee in building the New South or followed 
Jefferson Davis in clinging tenaciously to the values and tradi- 
tions of the Old South. Most of those who followed Lee’s course 
made a compromise which was not a surrender of old principles. 
There was a division of labor; northern capitalists who owned 
southern industry placed Confederate leaders in charge of oper- 
ations or as managers. 

Professor Hesseltine has made a contribution to southern his- 
toriography in this study of the role which the Confederate lead- 
ers played in the New South. The Louisiana State University 
Press has maintained its high standard in book manufacturing. 


GarNiE Wm. McGInty 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Captain Sam Grant. By Lloyd Lewis. Boston (Little, Brown and 
Company), 1950. Pp. 512. $6.00. 

For several years prior to his sudden and tragic death in April, 
1949, Lloyd Lewis had devoted himself exclusively to research 
and planning of a definitive biography of Ulysses S. Grant. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Lewis had finished this volume, Cap- 
tain Sam Grant, which brings the biography to 1861. The gen- 
eral reader, as well as the student of history, will feel regret that 
other volumes will not be forthcoming, for this is biography at 
its best. 

The book is packed with the tracing of the life and times of 
U. S. Grant, his background, his birth, and the early years on 
the Ohio frontier. The book is filled with quotations from a 
remarkable number of letters and memories of family friends, 
neighbors, childhood playmates, and youthful associates. There 
is a great deal which is not so much about Grant as it is the 
times and situations in which he lived. The writing is vivid and 
interesting, and the reader never tires of the detail; so well is it 
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integrated in the story of the building of Grant’s character that 
one feels the theme. From the early days in the woods and in 
the tanyard, through the Ohio Academy, and on into the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, the reader comes to know 
the quiet, stubborn youth, and to enjoy following his growth. 
Grant’s love of horses and his many feats of horsemanship are 
examples. 

Mr. Lewis has written of himself that as a farm boy “he was 
generally useless, owing to my inability to get on well with ani- 
mals,” and if there is one noticeable emphasis in his book it is 
on Grant’s youthful and continuing “ability to get on well with 
horses.” Lewis writes most interestingly of Grant’s years at West 
Point and on his life at Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis. It was 
there that Grant courted Julia Dent, and there that he returned 
to her after the Mexican War. The chapters dealing with this 
period are the most vivid, detailed and penetrating, as the author 
analyzes the forces and events which continued to mould Grant’s 
character. At the same time he writes an excellent account of 
the Mexican War itself. It is here that Grant’s most dashing and 
courageous exploits are recorded. 

After the war, his marriage, and the birth of their first child, 
Grant and his beloved Julia were stationed at and near Detroit. 
This was the happiest period; it ended with his transfer to Cali- 
fornia. Julia was expecting a second child, and he could not take 
her with him. Grant’s trip through Panama is again a picture 
of fortitude, courage, and character building. The lonely sea 
voyage, the dullness of his new station at Fort Vancouver, where 
he felt all the more deeply the slow and painful “waiting for 
promotion,” preyed upon him. Here he was “a dismal man rot- 
ting in the dull round of the years,” separated from his family, 
constantly “waiting to go home.” Here he went into debt as a 
result of ventures into potato farming, woodcutting, and other 
projects in ice, pigs, lumbering and chickens, all undertaken in 
the hope of adding to his inadequate and meager salary. He was 
indeed lonely, forelorn, and desperately anxious to be at home 
again. He “took to going on sprees,” and a bit later, at Fort 
Humboldt, he became a “four-finger drinker.” Again and again 
he decided “to resign and go farming.” He had never liked 
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“peacetime soldiering” and had frequently expressed his wish 
and his expectation “to leave the Army and enter business.’ 
Now his resignation was forced upon him by an unnecessarily 
harsh commanding officer. The utter dejection of his last few 
weeks in California and the trip home are neither glossed over 
nor overly emphasized. 

Back on the farm in Missouri, “the army blue in his old over- 
coat faded into a misty grey ... and Sam Grant became the 
ghost of a soldier.’ The next five or six years were ones of 
poverty and despair ‘‘and then complete failure.”” At thirty-eight, 
Grant loaded his family on a steamer ‘‘and went up the river for 
a new start in life.” A year later, he was working in his father’s 
leather store in Galena when news came of the war. There fol- 
lowed a round of disappointments and rebuffs as Grant tried to 
re-enter the service. Iwo friends at last were able to obtain him 
a command, that of the Illinois 7th District Regiment. Grant 
took command with characteristic directness, saying only, ‘Men, 
go to your quarters.’ Thus on June 28, 1861, the volume comes 
to an end. 

This book is of rare and enduring quality; it contains a great 
deal more than the thirty-nine years of a Grant biography. Mr. 
Lewis has told of these years more fully than any other author 
and has brought into his book much that is interesting regarding 
the persons with whom Grant was associated, the times and the 
places in which he served, and even the political issues of the 
period. There are forty pages of helpful notes, an excellent bib- 
liography, and an index. 

CHARLES F. WARD 
New Mexico Military Institute 


Honduras: An Area Study in Government. By William S. Stokes. 
Madison (The University of Wisconsin Press), 1950. Pp. 
xii-+351. $6.00. 

Useful, both as a reference work for the scholar interested in 
Latin-American government and as a general survey of one of 
the Latin-American countries, this volume furnishes much hith- 
erto unobtainable information. In the literature of the Western 
Hemisphere governments Honduras has been neglected; yet this 
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country has sampled many a governmental technique. Despite 
its share of many military dictatorships it has also experimented 
with semiparliamentary government. As a colony and independ- 
ent nation, it has tried monarchy, empire, federation, and rep- 
resentative republic. 

This area study in government contains chapters with a de- 
scription of the country and a brief outline of its history fol- 
lowed by a more detailed study of the Honduran constitutions, 
legal systems in general, and the present political system. A final 
chapter of conclusions, an appendix containing the constitution 
of 1936 and a reference list of the Honduran presidents from 
1824 to 1949, a bibliography, an index, and numerous maps and 
illustrations complete the volume. 

Although the governmental system described is authoritarian 
in character, a surprisingly extensive personal freedom is enjoyed 
by the average Honduran. The author notes the Honduran ap- 
preciation of the freedom and dignity of man as well as the 
“structure and the functioning” of his government. This same 
quality of personalism may be found in Honduran political 
parties. 

Ever since the establishment of the republic in the 1820’s, so- 
called political parties have existed in Honduras. Yet if one 
insists that an “effective guiding philosophy” is necessary for 
a political party, then Honduras has never had one. Parties such 
as reds, greens, blues, liberal, and conservative are no more than 
factions which “were mostly armed bands owing blind obedience 
to a caudillo.” Of the two important ones now in existence, the 
Nationalist is dominant in the state and is the first one to advo- 
cate that no political party has the right to start a civil war 
because of a lost election. This thesis became of practical impor- 
tance when the party recognized defeat in the 1928 election and 
failed to resort to violence as an alternative means to political 
control. 

In the past, elections in Honduras have been usually fraudulent 
and bloody, but there has at least been relative peace in the 
country since 1933. Hondurans have been conditioned to admire 
the leader of decisive strength and action, and an analysis of 
Honduran governmental institutions seems to indicate that the 
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colonial life of executive domination has been restated first as 
caudillism and now as personalism. The president still controls 
the government. It can be safely assumed that it is not concen- 
tration of authority that Hondurans have opposed in their search 
for governmental forms but rather a reconciliation of authority 
with responsibility. 
Ray L. KELLEY 
Sterling College 


The Election of the Russian Constituent Assembly of 1917. By 
Oliver Henry Radkey. Cambridge (Harvard University 
Press) , 1950. Harvard Historical Monograph Number XXI. 
Pp. 89. $2.50. 

In these days of intense partisanship on all questions relating 
to Russia, it is indeed a refreshing experience to read a book on 
this subject written from a thoroughly objective point of view. 
Here is no condemnation of one party or another because the 
author does not accept its program. Instead, Dr. Oliver H. Rad- 
key, associate professor of history at the University of ‘Texas, 
relates the facts as he finds them, reaches such conclusions as 
appear to be warranted, and states frankly “I don’t know” where 
the information is not available. 

Since this is the only study in English on the Russian election 
of 1917 and since it is unlikely that there will ever be another 
(the materials are now either unavailable or inaccessible) , it is 
fortunate that the work was undertaken by a scholar so compe- 
tent and meticulous as Professor Radkey. In gathering data, Pro- 
fessor Radkey visited six libraries, located as far apart as the 
American West Coast and Moscow itself. Basing his study exclu- 
sively on source materials in Russian, he left no stone unturned 
in his search for data. He succeeded in discovering electoral 
returns hitherto unknown even to Russian scholarship. 

This analysis of “the only truly democratic election in Russian 
history” reveals several significant conclusions: that four-fifths of 
the 42,000,000 voters favored some form of socialism, but only 
one-fourth of the total were willing to accept the Bolshevist brand 
of socialism; that the influence of the church and the monarchy 
had been reduced to a negligible quantity; and that a strong 
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spirit of nationalism pervaded the Ukraine. Although these con- 
clusions are not entirely new, Professor Radkey’s statistical evi- 
dence makes them irrefutable. 

Another contribution of Professor Radkey’s monograph is its 
demonstration of the fact that Bolshevism had a substantial fol- 
lowing not only in Petrograd and Moscow but also in other areas, 
including many rural districts. Proximity to industrial regions 
or the war front and the direct and indirect influence of soldiers 
explain why many districts voted for the Bolsheviks. ‘Their prop- 
aganda proved effective generally in direct proportion to its dis- 
tance from its source. 

Finally, Professor Radkey’s study serves to dispel the argument 
that the election to the Constituent Assembly must be consid- 
ered invalid because of irregularities in voting, abnormal condi- 
tions during which it occurred, and lack of political consciousness 
on the part of the voters. The author, of course, makes no at- 
tempt to deny the existence of these factors. On the other hand, 
he views them in their proper perspective and concludes that 
they did not materially effect the general outcome of the election. 
Although embarrassed by the results, Lenin appreciated their 
meaning as an expression of popular sentiment and therefore 
studied them with great care. The results of the election fore- 
shadowed, as Professor Radkey points out, “the distribution of 
strength and the territorial complexion of the approaching civil 
war.” That the counter-revolutionary movement was strongest 
in exactly those areas where the Bolshevik vote was weakest is 
convincing proof of the validity of the election. 


CHARLES MORLEY 
Ohio State University 
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Book Notes 


Creole Texana, a press in Austin, Texas, two years ago pub- 
lished Gutiérrez de Lara, a Mexican-Texan: The Story of a Creole 
Hero, for Miss Rie Jarratt. The book has twelve pages of intro- 
ductory material and sixty-seven pages of story and thus leaves 
the author room “to write later a longer and better biography” 
(p. xi) . Carl Hertzog has artistically designed the book and José 
Cisneros and Van Dorn Hooker, Jr., have provided attractive 
illustrations. Gutiérrez de Lara is an engaging, historical person- 
ality and has received historical treatment by Julia Kathryn Gar- 
rett, Harris Gaylord Warren, and others. 


L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Volume XVI of Norwegian-American Studies and Records 
($2.50) has been received from the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, Northfield, Minnesota. 

This volume is devoted to the story of Scandinavian migration 
into the Pacific Coast area including Alaska. The establishment 
of the first Scandinavian Lutheran Church in San Francisco in 
1871 is the subject of the opening article. The second and third 
studies tell of the migrations into Oregon and Washington, re- 
spectively, and the last two are tales of life in the Klondike and 
the Yukon Valley. 

An extensive list of the recent publications relating to Nor- 
wegian-American history is included. 

The Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has published 
a series of essays by Everett S. Brown, the first of which is entitled 
The Territorial Delegate to Congress. 

In the introductory essay, the author says that he has endeav- 
ored to describe an office as old as our federal government but 
which has in the main been neglected. He gives a clear exposition 
of the origins and the developments which have taken place. The 
other nine essays cover a variety of subjects and are reprints from 
journals in which they appeared. 
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The Association has received from the Documentary Research 
Division, Air University Library, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, a two-volume study on The Question of 
Autonomy for the United States Air Arm, 1907-1945. 

This study is the work of Dr. R. Earl McClendon, a former 
history major in the University of ‘Texas. In the preface the au- 
thor says that in view of the provisions of the National Security 
Act of 1947 which gives the United States military air arm a 
position coordinate with the army and navy in the system of 
national defense, it is reasonable to assume that a background of 
knowledge relating to the struggle for autonomy is desirable and 
valuable. These two volumes provide that background. 

The author, aware of the controversial aspects of his subject, 
has tried to be altogether objective and has succeeded well. A 
sequel to these volumes to cover the story since ‘“unification’’ is 
in process of preparation by Dr. McClendon. 


CoraL H. Tuttis 
The University of Texas 
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T. Miter, “The Historical Development of the Texas State 
Tax System,” is a well-known authority on taxation, a professor 
of economics at the University of Texas, and an author of a 
financial history of Texas. His hobby is numismatics. Historical 
research done by Dr. Miller in 1912 resulted in the lifting of a 
ban on investments in Texas municipal bonds by New York 
savings banks. These bonds had been under ban because ‘Texas 
had been classed as a state which had repudiated debt incurred 
since January 1, 1861. Dr. Miller’s account convinced the New 
York attorney general that Texas was not guilty of repudiation, 
other than that made mandatory by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and the ban was lifted. 


WILtiAM L. Mann, “James O. Rice, Hero of the Battle on the 
San Gabriels,” is a native of Georgetown, Texas, and the great- 
grandson of Washington Anderson, one of the town’s founders. 
An able local historian of Williamson County, Admiral Mann is 
a retired navy doctor. He has been medical director gendarmerie 
of Haiti, force surgeon of the Fleet Marine Force, and a member 
of the planning division of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Navy Department. He was the first commanding officer 
of the Naval Hospital at Corpus Christi, Texas, and of the Naval 
Research Institute of Bethesda, Maryland. Admiral Mann _ has 
published numerous scientific, medical, and historical articles. 


Harry McCorry Henperson, “The Magee-Gutiérrez Expedi- 
tion,” is well-equipped as a military analyst, having graduated 
from the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia, the Com- 
mand and General Staft School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and the Army War College in Washington D. C. Colonel Hen- 
derson, now retired and living in San Antonio, has served with 
the United States Infantry in France, China, Panama, Surinam, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and England; he saw extensive service 
in both World War I and II. 


Roy SyLvAn Dunn, “Life and Times in Albuquerque, Texas,” 
is presently supervising a reorganization and renovation project 
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for the Texas State Library and is investigating requests from 
state departments for authority to dispose of non-current public 
records. A graduate of the University of Texas, Dunn is working 
on a master of arts degree in sociology with a minor in history. 


Epwarp S. WALLACE, “General John Lapham Bullis, the Thun- 
derbolt of the Texas Frontier, II,” is command historian of the 
United States Air Forces Security Service at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, ‘Texas. A native of Connecticut, he is a graduate of Yale, 
Harvard, and Boston Universities. His biography of General 
William Jenkins Worth, for whom Fort Worth was named, is 
scheduled to be published by the University Press in Dallas. 


L. W. Kemp, ‘““The Joseph H. D. Rogers Letters, I,” is a long- 
time friend of the Association and an eminent authority on 
Texas before statehood. It has been said that Lou Kemp knows 
more about the men who fought at San Jacinto than the men 
knew about themselves. A former president of the Association, 
he is a fellow, a sustaining member, and a member of the execu- 
tive council and of the publications committee. He is also pres- 
ident of the San Jacinto Museum of History Association and a 
member of the board of the Texas State Library. During the 
Texas Centennial he served as chairman of the historical board 
of the commission of control. Co-author of The Heroes of San 
Jacinto and the Texas Musketeers and author of The Signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence, he is currently writing a 
history of the Texas Company, of which he is a retired official. 
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Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company offices in 22 
Texas Cities. 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
19138, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


*  Itcarries 61.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. ) 


% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
: education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


; * It provides one-fourth of Texas’ annual 
income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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Give us an 


opportunity to say... 


76th Year of Dependable Personal Service 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Out of the past 


FOUR DISTINCTIVE FACSIMILES 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


By H. Yoakum Originally published in 1855 


Covering the early period to the annexation, this care- 
fully written book deserves its standing as the first com- 
plete, accurate, and objective history of Texas. 


A Facsimile. 2 Vol.; 482 & 576 pp. The Set $12.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 


By John C. Duval Originally published in 1871 


Duval served as a Texas Ranger with Wallace. His ac- 
count of their adventures is exciting, authentic, and 
recognized as an outstanding early Texas biography. 


A Facsimile. 309 pp. Illustrated. Per copy $2.50 


INDIAN DEPREDATIONS IN TEXAS 


By J. W. Wilbarger Originally published in 1889 


Almost all of the Indian fights and battles in Texas 
are recorded in this book. The reproduced woodcuts 
of Indian fighters are considered to be by O. Henry. 


A Facsimile. 672 pp. Illustrated. Per copy $6.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 


By Noah Smithwick Originally published in 1900 


The author of this exciting chronicle of early Texas 
history was the blacksmith who put wheels to the cannon 
that fired the first shot in the Texas Revolution. 


A Facsimile. 354 pp. Per copy $2.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS e AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


ee — of Louisiana State University 
rchives an istory 

HENRY L. SWINT 
NANNIE MAY TILLEY Vanderbilt University 


East Texas State College 


CARL BRIDENBAUGH RUPERT B. VANCE : 
University of California, Berkeley University of North Carolina 


REMBERT W. PATRICK JAMES C. BONNER 
University of Florida Georgia State College for Women 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The February, 1951, issue contains the following: 


The South and the West. By William C. Binkley.......... 5 
Chattanooga Under Military Occupation, 1868-1865. By 
Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood............ 23 
The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association. By James C. Bonner. 48 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. By J. Carlyle 


Notes and Documents 


The Southern Dilemma: Two Unpublished Letters of 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. Edited by Richard Beale Davis 64 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVI are available at $4.00 
cas or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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NOW READY 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


WASHINGTON 


Hempstead County 
ARKANSAS 


by 
Charlean Moss Williams 


MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Washington [pop. 339] was literally the hub 
of the Southwest from 1825 to 1875. Austin, 
Crockett, Bowie, and Houston stopped there to 
brew medicine for colonization. 


During the Civil War here was the Confederate 
State Capital. 


A privately printed, 350 page octavo, it had a 
predictable audience of advance subscribers. 


A small over-run is available for libraries and 
collectors. 


HERBERT FLETCHER 
THE ANSON JONES PRESS 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 404 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Choosing to do business in Texas 
exclusively, Southwestern Life has 
been a growing Texas institution for 
more than 48 years. Since 1903, the 
confidence and good will of thousands 
of Texans have made possible this 
steady growth. As Southwestern Life 
started the year 1951, it had assets 
of $223,090,135.97 and insurance of 
$829,222,242 on the lives of more 
than 255,000 policyowners. 


RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT MOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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FOR THE 


Humble Esso Extra Gasoline is a fuel specially 
made to assure highest anti-knock performance, 


extra quick starting and extra power. 


All cars give better performance on Esso Extra, 
but this fine gasoline shows its quality to best 
advantage in the newer automobiles with high 
compression engines. Uniform in quality 


at every Humble sign. 


Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil is the companion 
in quality to Esso Extra Gasoline. It is without a 
doubt the finest motor oil sold for automotive 
use in Texas; it combines an unusually high viscosity 
index with detergent-dispersive characteristics, 
anti-oxidizing (anti-acid) qualities, and the 
ability to cover metal rapidly. Regular use of 
Esso Extra Motor Oil will prolong engine life 


and reduce maintenance costs. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CQO. 
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pis: concerned. 
wish a future of financial 
your: SOUTHLAND LIFE -Representative: andi: 
pony ‘by his expert counsel. His wide experience 
alifies.him to help you with a Planned: 
af Life Insurance; which will assure; 
‘of aiprotected-future. 


Your SOUTHLAND LIFE 
is 
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Coming now from the Press of the 


Texas State Historical Association 


A History of 
Western Falls County, Texas 


By Lillian Schiller St. Romain 


The book, the first in the Associa- 
tion’s county and local history series, 
presents the history of the section of 
Falls County west of the Brazos Riv- 
er from the settlement of Viesca to 
the present. 


Price. . . .$3.50 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. .. . The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VOR BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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DREAMS OF AN EMPIRE by Sallie Glass- 
cock—A dreamer dreamed of an Empire 
and worked to bring his dream to realiza- 
tion. Texas was the empire and the dream- 
er was Stephen F. Austin. This book tells 
the story of Texas from 1821 to 1836—of 
men and women who blazed the trails 
through primitive conditions, through hard- 
ships, sacrifice, dangers and loss of life, 
that they might establish permanent homes 
in the Texas land. It’s a necessity for your 
shelf of Texana. 


FORT SAM HOUSTON by Mary Olivia 
Handy. A history of old Fort Sam Houston 
written by an Army woman—the daughter 
of General Handy, now stationed in Ger- 
many with the Army of Occupation. Factu- 
ally true and very carefully documented 
historical writing. Photographic, pictorial 
section of particular interest to all civilian 
and military personnel. 2 


Write for New Brochure 
“A TEXAN’S LIBRARY” 


“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one 
of the most progressive and successful regional book 
publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


At all Bookstores 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


PADRE ISLAND by the Writer’s Round 
Table of Corpus Christi—A history of the 
Texas Coastal Islands, those romantic is- 
lands once trod by swashbuckling pirates, 
gold-seeking Spaniards, missionary priests. 
The sweeping white sands of Padre Island 
have buried many things—lost cities which 
once flourished there, pirate’s gold and 
other treasure. Battles have been fought 
there—against nature, against men, against 
encroaching civilization. Unusual person- 
alities have lived there. It’s an island you 
ean never forget—exciting, untamed Padre 
Island which is now open for modern-day 
exploration. Enjoy the story of its adven- 
turous history. $2.75 


ROARING RANGER by Boyce House— 
Texas’ most versatile writer has again 
scored heavily with the story of the world’s 
biggest oil boom. A fast-moving story tell- 
ing of fortunes made over night, of blazing 
guns, bank robberies, explosions and fires 
by night. The story of the old-time drillers 
is also told as well as that of the ‘Ghost 
Towns” of today. $2.50 


HEROES OF THE SADDLE BAGS by Dr. 
Jesse Guy Smith. A history of the Christian 
denominations in the Republic of Texas. A 
book—and the first of its kind—perpetuating 
the lives of those intrepid and courageous 
pioneers who rode forth, in the cause of The 
Prince of Peace, to found churches and preach 
the Christian religion during the era of the 
Texas Revolution. A vital, human-interest 
document of that period. $2.75 


RODEO WHIRL by Nina Rippeteau—A behind 
the scenes novel of America’s most thrilling 
spectacle—the Rodeo. The only book of its 
kind and one which gives a complete and 
authentic picture of modern American cowboys 
and cowgirls in the colorful and exciting lives 
which they live. This blood-tingling, romantic 
story will give the reader a complete educa- 
tion in the whys and wherefores of rodeo— 
the rules, regulations, and requirements of that 
fascinating, colorful spectacle which is win- 
ning nation-wide acclaim. $2.95 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
III and V which are OP) may be had for the following 
prices: 

$8.50 per volume unbound; 


$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volumes XXII, XXIV, and 
XLIII which are OP) may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; B > 

$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; . 

$2.00 per single number. . 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 

bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 

All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION : 
Box 2131, University Station , 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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